









Thinking Straight 


About Drinking 


... A major publication of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers initiating a new 
set of pamphlets known as the Highlight Series. 

Highlight Series No. 1 consists of the four 
articles on alcohol and alcohol education that 
have appeared in recent issues of the National 
Parent-Teacher. 

Says Mrs. A. Kenneth Spencer, chairman of 
the National Congress’ special committee on 
alcohol education: ‘‘When the committee sug- 
gested that the P.T.A. magazine publish several 
articles on alcohol, it had just such articles as 
Herman E. Krimmel’s in mind—factual, pro- 
vocative, scientifically sound, yet written in non- 
technical language.” 


30 cents a copy 


Order from your state congress or from the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Che Festival of the Child 


AT THE CENTER OF CHRISTMAS IS A CHILD. Whatever 
extraneous or irrelevant circumstances surround our 
modern celebration, it is the birth of the Child that 
matters. And it should matter most particularly to 
the great organization of which we are a living part, 
because we are pledged to the nurture and care of 
the child everywhere and to the kind of society that 
enables the child to grow and develop. 

As we approach the time when we are harried by 
last-minute shopping chores, when we remember that 
Cousin Mattie May gave us a tea cozy last year and 
we must in turn give her something this year—when, 
in a word, we sympathize with a character in a New 
Yorker cartoon who cried out, “Christmas is at our 
throats again!” it is well for us to recall that Christ- 
mas celebrates birth and creation. 


THE CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION could not have been 
corrupted by commercialism if it had not been pure 
to begin with, if it had not first marked an event of 
profound meaning. All the extravagance and tinsel 
are but material symbols of man’s wish to respond to 
the spiritual symbol. Sometimes it is as if he wished 
to resist and cover the true meaning by concealing 
it in great packages done up with lavish ribbons. 
That true meaning is deep and asks one to think. 
And it bids one, having thought, to act in harmony 
with the holy spirit of love and hope that lights up 
our hearts at yuletide. 

Let us of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, of all people, turn away at this time from 
the hustle and bustle of Christmas and bring the 
frankincense and myrrh of our devotion to the idea 
for which the season stands. Historically the birth 
we recognize announced to the world the infinite 
worth of the Child in a day when a king could glibly 
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order the slaughter of all infants lest one should 
molest his throne. It introduced a new sense of 
values, which we have not yet caught up with, much 
less fully adopted or made our own. It said that the 
child is the most important creature on earth. 

And by ringing implication Bethlehem brings be- 
fore us the miracle of birth and reminds us how much 
more remarkable is this occurrence than is the mys- 
tery with which we surround death. Through birth, 
whether it be the birth of a person or an idea, new 
and incalculable forces enter our world—forces that, 
if followed and adhered to, may well transform us. 

This year let us not content ourselves with the 
complaint that Christmas has been given over to com- 
mercial pageantry. We can find some place, in a 
nearby house of worship or some private sanctuary 


of our own, to which we can withdraw and consider 
the Child. 


ONE BEAUTY OF CHRISTMAS is that it is not abstract 
or general. At its best it is specific and personal. We 
will think of a child, possibly the child, the little 
fellow, the adorable daughter. And when we think 
vividly of the Child, we will see anew the luster of 
our own work and approach the coming year with a 
renewed sense of the significance of what we are 
trying to do. 

For all our members a joyous Christmas, a happy 
Hanukkah, and a fervent wish that the promise of 


a just and lasting peace for all nations will come to 
pass in our time. 


5 < Mae 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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THE CoveR of the February 1960 issue of our maga- 
zine bore the picture of a group of grade-school 
children learning to dance. To our surprise we 
received a number of letters protesting that the pic- 
ture symbolized—and would possibly encourage—a 
current trend to push children too soon and too fast 
into adult activities, even into teen-age marriages. 
Nothing could have been more remote from our 
intentions. To us the picture had seemed innocently 
appealing, nothing more. 

In “Opinions by Post” in the April National 
Parent-Teacher we published part of one of the 
protesting letters and part of our reply. We promised 
then to ask several outstanding authorities to com- 
ment on the issue raised by the picture: Are we 
rushing children into the social whirl? 

Now we have the views of our experts. What do 
they say? 


Our first panelist, FREDA S. KEHM, director 
of the Association for Family Living, finds ample 
evidence that children’s social life is being acceler- 
ated and analyzes the reasons and results. She says: 

That children nowadays are socially accelerated 
seems evident to me—not only from my own observa- 
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tions but also from discussions with groups of par- 
ents and teachers in the Middle West, from confer- 
ences with parent educators at national meetings, 
and from my reading of current professional litera- 
ture. Indeed this trend is a deep concern of many 
parents and teachers who are aware of the speed-up 
of social activities for youngsters and fearful of the 
results. 

We see it everywhere in affairs for ten-year-olds 
provided by parents and community groups: the 
roller-skating parties where children remain paired 
off all evening; the hay rides to which boys bring 
“dates”; the sophisticated country-club type of par- 
ties where little girls wear formal gowns and display 
an adult preoccupation with glamour. Boys invite 
third-grade girls to accompany them to dancing 
school, leaving the uninvited in tears, A teacher 
reports that her ten-year-old girls frequently ask 
“Am I old enough to date?” “To be in love?” And 
some girls of twelve or thirteen are afraid that they'll 
never marry because they haven’t yet had a date! 
“Will I always be a wallflower?” 

What of the slow-developing child or the not-so- 
attractive one? Others are asked to all the parties. 
The left-out boy or girl feels rejected, unpopular, 
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RUSHING CHILDREN 


INTO THE Social Whir l? 


and alone. If, in addition, his parents seem to value 
early social involvements, he may also feel that he 
has let them down. 

In the primary grades boys and girls play together 
freely and enjoy many common interests—except 
when adults make them self-conscious or too aware 
of later adolescent courtship patterns. The child 
who dates before he is emotionally ready is only 
copying a pattern. The usual sexual drives and 
resultant conflicts are not extensively involved. His 
relations with the other sex reflect a social conven- 
tion rather than his own inner feelings. One of our 
concerns is that he may remain at this immature 
imitative level in adolescence and adulthood. 

With whom or upon what does the responsibility 
rest for this evidence of “too much, too soon’? A 
society that permits its mass media to overemphasize 
sex? Higher family incomes and less need for chil- 
dren to help at home? Hedonistic goals of pleasure 
and excitement? Schools that encourage children to 
participate in social dancing or ‘“‘paired” parties? 

Or does much of the responsibility lie with par- 
ents—fond parents who consciously desire to give 
their children the best of everything but uncon- 
sciously use them to enhance their own self-esteem 
and social prestige? More than ever, it seems, today’s 
child is a status symbol. Then, too, today’s parent 
is too concerned about frustrating his children, too 
fearful of using his authority and of setting the firm 
limits that children need and want. In their social 
life children imitate adults because no one gives them 
a social structure of their own. 

Parents, then, should not allow a child to assume 
a social role prematurely. Moreover, when they op- 
pose unhealthy oversophistication and excessive in- 
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terest in glamour and artificial aids to sex attraction, 
they are easing the stress, strain, and suffering their 
preadolescents feel when they aren’t sure of being 
accepted. Only gradually may the responsibilities of 
adulthood be transferred to youth—step by step, as 
he is ready to assume them. 


For facts about boys’ and girls’ reactions to the 
opposite sex we turn to JOHN E. ANDERSON, 
professor of psychology in the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota. 

Since I am a psychologist interested in child de- 
velopment, my approach is to examine the behavior 
shown in the picture that started this discussion. Are 
these nine- or ten-year-olds behaving typically? The 
answer is no. Social daneing is a pretty rare activity 
among children of these ages. At ten, only one boy 
in a hundred engages in social dancing, as compared 
with ten out of a hundred girls. On the average, 
girls develop skill in social dancing two years earlier 
than do boys, and some boys never do. By the age of 
twenty virtually all girls are skilled social dancers, 
but only six out of seven boys are. 

Studies of children throw light on a further ques- 
tion, one that concerns the nature of the social 
attachments between boys and girls nine or ten years 
old. Psychologists who have studied spontaneously- 
formed play groups have found a sharp separation 
along sex lines; that is, boys tend to play with boys 
and girls with girls. And it is difficult to get: boys 
and girls to play together. 





An article in the 1960-61 study program 
on the school-age child. 





Another pertinent fact is that girls develop an 
interest in boys about two years before boys become 
interested in girls. Hence throughout junior and 
senior high school girls are attracted to boys about 
two years older than they are, rather than to boys 
in their own grade. 

Social dancing, then, would not seem to be an 
activity that boys choose of their own free will. 
They much prefer baseball or football or some 
other of the wide variety of sports and games availa- 
ble to them. Girls, however, are encouraged to dance 
quite early in life. In fact, dancing is one of the few 
activities open to girls of all ages. 

In my opinion social dancing does not hasten 
the development of sexual awareness or lead to early 
dating and marriage. Today, it is true, sophistication 
is moving downward on the age scale, largely be- 
cause of stimulation from radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. Nevertheless early dating and early 
marriage are much more likely to be the result of 
pressures that develop among adolescents themselves 
in response to the general social atmosphere. Al- 
though I do not see any disadvantage in bringing 
young boys and girls together for social dancing, I 
doubt that it is worth the effort to pressure them 
into it. 


Another of our experts, ROBERT E. O’CONNOR, 
M.D., superintendent of the Wisconsin Diagnostic 
Center at Madison, chooses to base his discussion of 


the issue on the emotional needs of the age group. 
If there is anything basically damaging in bring- 
ing ten-to-twelve-year-olds of both sexes together, I 
do not see it. At these ages boys and girls do have 
a definite interest in the opposite sex. I see very 


little harm in allowing children to express this in- 
terest socially. What I object to is the method used 
to bring them together. For adults to set up dances 
for children of this age seems to me a kind of of- 
ficiousness that misses the mark entirely. 

Let’s start with what is going on inside boys. A boy 
at this age is interested in girls, but his interest 
centers on the broader and more urgent task of deter- 
mining what it means to be masculine and what it 
means to grow up to be a man. Usually growing 
up to be a man means becoming big and strong, 
brave and capable, and performing deeds of derring- 
do. In the boy’s fantasy a girl, or “his girl,” is the 
passive observer and approver of his strength and 
courage—or at times the beneficiary of these qualities. 

Consequently a meaningful boy-girl relationship 
has very little to do with knowing what foot to start 
the waltz on or the correct way to ask a girl to dance. 
Eventually boys may need and want to learn such 
things, but at this age, it seems to me, it is much more 
natural for a boy to show off to the girl of his choice 
what he regards as desirable masculine characteris- 
tics. He is more comfortable demonstrating to her 
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that he can hang from the limb of a tree by his knees 
than asking her to dance. 

Since the girl’s concept of womanhood involves 
glamour and social grace, this mingling of the sexes 
is probably less confusing to her. Yet we must re- 
member that all children are different. Be they boys 
or girls, no two of them develop at the same rate 
and at the same time. Some ten-to-twelve-year-olds 
may find social dancing a pleasant and desirable 
encounter with the opposite sex. But many others, 
from feelings of awkwardness, shyness, differences in 
physical size, or a lag in emotional maturing, may 
develop a great deal of anxiety. And that anxiety 
could hamper and delay the achievement of com- 
fortable social relations with the opposite sex during 
adolescence. 


At this point ERNEST OSBORNE, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
raises fresh questions that require us to probe and 
evaluate our own feelings, attitudes, and conduct. 

It would be folly to deny that the pattern of social 
life for children has changed in the last generation or 
two. The age at which organized dancing is arranged 
for youngsters has dropped. Steady dating has ap- 
peared among junior high school boys and girls. This 
is a matter of concern to many of us—parents, teach- 
ers, and others. But should it be? There’s a real 
temptation to take a dramatic position pro or con, 
but too many factors are operating to enable us to 
give a nice black or white answer. 

First of all, let’s ask ourselves some questions. Do 
we believe that this accelerated sort of social activity 
is bad for children, and if so in what ways is it bad? 
Can it be that we are reading into it things that are 
not there? For instance, are we afraid that social 
dancing before twelve years of age is sexually stimu- 
lating because in our memories we somehow link 
dancing with sexual feelings? Can it be that we are 
applying fifteen- or sixteen-year-old feelings to eleven- 
and twelve-year-olds? 

Other questions, too, may be even more difficult 
to answer. In spite of our top-of-the-head objections, 
are we sure we haven't subtly pushed children toward 
formal social activities because we need to feel that 
our children are popular? Or perhaps because we 
find in their activities a satisfaction that was denied 
us when we were young? 

And why do we point the finger at social dancing 
and allied activities? Isn't it true most of us. are 
proud when our children act in a grown-up, mature 
fashion? We're glad when they make thoughtful 
rather than capricious decisions, happy when they 
are considerate of others rather than self-centered. 
It may be that we push them too much and too soon 
in this direction. Perhaps, like our Puritan fore- 
fathers, we expect them to be little men and women 
rather than to act their age. 
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Certainly one can agree that for younger children 
social dancing would seem to have its limitations. 
But do we provide other activities to help them feel 
more mature, more grown up? In many ways, it can 
be said, American parents are reluctant to let their 
children live up to their developing capacities. We 
try—desperately sometimes—to keep them dependent 
on us. 

It would be too simple to say that if our young- 
sters had more opportunities for real responsibility 
at home and at school, if they were treated as grow- 
ing, capable individuals rather than as immature 
children who have to be carefully guarded, such 
pastimes as social dancing might take care of them- 
selves. Even so, there’s enough soundness in the idea 
to make it well worth considering. 


Our final panelist, CHARLOTTE B. WINSOR, 
director of teacher education, Bank Street College 
of Education, offers further insight into the nature 
of our “middle-aged” children to guide us in pro- 
viding the kinds of experiences that fostcr healthy 
development. 

When the social whirl begins to seep into the life 
of the elementary school, parents and teachers alike 
express concern. Some view such activities as morally 
wrong, sexually dangerous, or as just one more 
example of premature social pressure. Others go so 
far as to say that more dancing, more parties, and 
even dating should be encouraged as preparation for 
the social pressures of adolescence. In my view both 
these extremes of argument ignore the basic question 
of what nine-to-twelve-year-old children are really 
like and what experiences best further their healthy 
development. 

Children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades have 
usually achieved a ievel of physical independence, 
of intellectual mastery, and of social skill among 
their friends that gives them a deep sense of free- 
dom from the adult world. They feel ready to take 
off into outer space—both literally in their interests 
and figuratively in their wish to escape grownups. 
Thus in my opinion social dancing is unnatural, 
untrue to the nature of children at these ages. They 
would not choose this form of recreation without 
adult manipulation or pressure. They would not 
consider it “having fun.” Perhaps six-year-olds, who 
are so eager to play-act the grown-up role, might 
enjoy learning the “dancing game.” But not ten-year- 
olds. These children may well feel threatened by the 
risk of social failure and by the lack of social skills 
that are still beyond their reach. 

When activities far beyond children’s capacities, 
interests, and needs are imposed upon them, they 
pay a costly price in the distortion of their develop- 
ment. The middle-aged children of the upper ele- 
mentary school need a channel for their rebellious 
fantasies and behavior, an opportunity to test out 
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their new-found social skills in situations of their 
own making—in scouting, clubs, active group games, 
dramatics, and hobbies. 

Full realization of the nine-to-twelve-year-olds’ 
drive for independence will eventually lead to a 
healthy resolution of their conflict with the adult 
world. This, rather than the imposition of false 
social standards, is the best preparation for success- 
fully participating in the social whirl of adolescence. 

eeeee#es? 

Where have we arrived? How large is the area of 
agreement among our experts? 

Our symposium participants agree that social danc- 
ing is not an activity which preadolescents, particu- 
larly boys, would voluntarily choose. The boy-girl 
party affair is something arranged by adults and 
inflicted on the young. Girls, who mature earlier 
than boys, may resist it less. Some may even welcome 
it. Our experts agree also that boy-girl parties are 
not likely to foster precocious sexual activities or 
early marriages. What may be damaging about them, 
they say, is that unsuccessful social experiences often 
lead to feelings of rejection, insecurity, or anxiety 
and thus will increase the difficulties of adolescent 
adjustment. 

To assume that dancing classes for young boys 
and girls are a completely new phenomenon is to for- 
get social history. For generations the sons and 
daughters of many middle- and upper-class families 
have gone to dancing school. In one of John P. 
Marquand’s novels, The Late George Apley, you will 
recall, thirteen-year-old George, son of a conservative 
Boston family, writes in his diary in 1879, “Went to 
dancing school and had to sit with the girls.” 

In dancing school youngsters presumably learned 
not only dancing but proper deportment and social 
graces. For socially ambitious parents, the right danc- 
ing school was important’in helping children enter 
a certain social set. Such parents are still with us. 

Today increasing numbers of parents seem to as- 
sume that early boy-and-girl social experiences are 
essential preparation for social life in adolescence. 
Our experts, however, incline to a maturational, or 
readiness, theory of learning rather than the prepara- 
tion-for-life one. Forcing girl-boy relationships before 
the youngsters are ready seems to them useless, un- 
wise, and probably harmful. When interest in the 
opposite sex emerges with sufficient strength, we can 
be sure boys will willingly wash their necks, comb 
their hair, clean their fingernails, and eagerly learn 
the social skills they need in order to be attractive 
to girls. 

Our symposium alerts us to an apparently increas- 
ing trend among parents, teachers, and community 
groups to organize preadolescent social life as prepa- 
ration for adolescent social life. Certainly parents 
would be wise to evaluate the trend thoughtfully 
rather than conform to it thoughtlessly. 





OWestern Reserve University 


THE YOUNG MAN off to college has read the sports 
pages of his newspaper; he knows what the football 
team can do and how important it is. The young 
woman has seen the college issue of a teen-age fashion 
magazine with the year’s “best dressed coeds” and has 
collected her wardrobe. If the director of admissions 
of their chosen college is alert, these prospective col- 
legians have seen sample copies (selected) of an un- 
dergraduate newspaper, with accounts of student ac- 
tivities, class elections, athletic victories, and holiday 
celebrations. They have seen college recruiting bro- 
chures with pictures of dances, intramural sports, 
moonlit verandas, and gaily decorated dormitory 
rooms. They have seen movies and read stories, and 
from them have bright images of Betty Coed and a 
football hero; of ballroom lamps shining softly on 
gay “formals” and elegant “tuxes’’; of picnics by the 
river; of fraternity initiations and good-natured haz- 
ing; of daisy chains, lantern nights, and bonfire war 
dances; of deceptively guileless professors who look 
like James Stewart; of barking deans who never bite; 
and of genial alumni who usher graduating student 
leaders through the door to fame and fortune in the 
world of business and industry. 


This is a well-established image of American col- 


leges today. But there is another picture emerging. A 
recruiting brochure from my own institution, West- 
ern Reserve University, bears the title Meeting Place 
of Scholars and has for its cover picture a student and 
a professor talking together. Its illustrations include 
not only pictures of a dance, a basketball game, a 
fraternity decorated for home-coming day, and a 
freshman reception but also pictures of a professor of 
chemistry in his laboratory, a group of students study- 
ing in the library, a class in art history visiting the 
famous Cleveland Museum of Art, a student orches- 
tra, and a commencement procession. 

So the prospective student also forms an image 
crowded with test tubes, retorts, and bunsen burners; 
with microscopes, graph paper, thick books, serious 
classes; with earnest classmates, arduous days, and 
sleepless nights cramming for examinations. As he 
reads the catalogue of his college he meets strange 
names of new studies, and to the reading he brings— 
or ought to, at least—a great curiosity to know extra- 
ordinary things: what baroque art is, what aesthetics 
deals with, what infrared absorption spectroscopy can 
be, who Propertius was, what naturalism, realism, 
and humanism mean with reference to twentieth-cen- 
tury books, why stratigraphy is important, where the 
Renaissance came from and where it went, what meta- 
physics is and what a metaphysical poet is, how 
knowledge of social psychology or of cultural anthro- 
pology can enrich his life—for all these words appear 
in course titles in the Bulletin from which he must 
plan the major activity of four years of his life. 


Youth claims its own; so does the college 

Neither of these images is really false, and each 
deserves a close look. 

College students are young. Games are important 
to them, and victory is important. Student affairs 
(since they are students) have an importance and a 
reality to them at which the rest of us can only 
marvel. Courtship is an important activity for the 
young, and dances and picnics, formal gowns and 
dinner jackets, cokes and movies are part of the ritual. 

But these pictures, for the most part, are the pic- 
tures of youth, not of college. The Cleveland Browns 
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JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 


FOR 


COLLEGE 


Early made aware of dollar values and dollar 
importance, most young Americans yearn to earn. 
To have one’s own money, earned by one’s own 
effort, is to be grownup. To be grown up is good. 
But the fortunate youth is one whose parents have 
nourished his yearning to learn. To him life becomes 
a perpetual treasure hunt—the quest in itself an 
abiding joy and the treasures beyond price. 


play better football than the University of Winne- 
mac, their rooters are almost as hysterically enthusias- 
tic as undergraduates backing the college team, the 
crowds are as big, and the pay is higher. Bowling al- 
leys and ballrooms and beaches are not peculiar to 
college towns. The employed young are no less ab- 
sorbed and often more earnest in courtship than are 
the unemployed. Union politics and office politics are 
as exciting as campus politics. 

Fun and games are part of college life because they 
are part of youth. But they are not peculiar to col- 
lege. It may be that what Woodrow Wilson called 
the side shows of college are what make it attractive; 
yet they are all available elsewhere. The main tent is 
the thing, and the main tent is what is represented 
by the other image of college. It is the opportunity to 
spend four years during which, despite all the side- 
show distractions, learning is the student’s first obli- 
gation and his central occupation. 

The side shows are often worth the price, but that 
price is extra. It is to the main tent that the general 
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admission ticket admits the student, and it is there 
that he should spend most of his time. Not all of it, 
however, and family preparation for college includes 
preparation for the side shows. Parents must learn to 
accept them. They must accept the fact that youth 
takes naturally to fun and games. Prudence is not a 
quality of the young, but parents can take the long 
view and remember that they survived their own 
youth. They can achieve resignation if not complete 
sympathy. 

The college-bound student, however, will find time 
precious beyond his experience. He must be prepared 
to keep the side shows in their secondary place in time 
and within the limits of spending-money allowances 
or hourly earnings in part-time jobs—themselves an- 
other distraction from the main tent. 


Adventures in learning begin in the home 

In this his parents can help, for the best way to 
keep the side shows in proper perspective is to pre- 
pare for the main tent. The main tent is the oppor- 
tunity to learn, and only the student who values 
learning will take full advantage of it. Parents can 
work with the high school to develop respect for 
learning—if they respect it themselves. 

They should see that the college-bound student 
confers with his high school teachers, principal, or 
school counselor. Under their advice, he will choose 
an academic program that includes the hard core of 
solid subjects that college admissions offices always 
prefer and usually insist upon. He will file his appli- 
cations, hold his breath, and then shout with glee 
when his acceptance comes. As time for departure 
draws near, his excitement rises. If readiness means 
eagerness, he will be ready when that time comes. 

But if readiness means that he is prepared for the 
experiences ahead of him, neither eagerness to begin 
nor high school grades that assure admission to col- 
lege are enough. He must be eager for the opportuni- 
ty to learn—the unique thing that college offers. If he 
is not, there is danger that in February he will be 
back home to stay. The task that parents share with 
the high school and the college is to teach him to want 
to learn. 

It is not enough to tell him. People do not value 
learning because they are told to or because their 
parents want them to. Hard as high schools try, ado- 
lescents do not necessarily love learning because it 
is rewarded in high school by good grades, commen- 
dations at commencement, and acceptance into col- 
lege, although all these things help. Not even the 
example of devoted teachers can do it alone. 

The best way for a child to prepare for college is 
to choose parents who respect and value learning. 
The best way for parents to prepare their child for 
college is to show him that they do prize learning, 
that they think ideas are important, that they value 
informed opinion and disdain blind prejudice, that 
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they themselves find learning exciting and worth the 
effort. 

Show, not tell. Parents can’t fool their children. 
They have to mean it and show it. 

While the future college student is still in high 
school, a subscription to a great national newspaper— 
The New York Times, the Washington Post, the 
Christian Science Monitor, or you choose it—makes 
an excellent birthday present. It will be a better pres- 
ent if his parents borrow it, read it, show an interest 
in the world it reports, discuss it with one another 
and with their children—share it. 

Television is one of the home side shows. No rea- 
son why it should be excluded. But a dictionary and 
an encyclopedia deserve to be made as conveniently 
available. They are invaluable aids to serious conver- 
sation. And there should be other books—good books, 
open books, chosen in terms of the family inter- 
ests. If the only current books that enter the home are 
paper-back whodunits or book-club best sellers se- 
lected by distant experts as worthy to lie on living- 
room tables and provide tea-party small talk, the 
adolescent will see no reason to develop a taste of his 
own. If the only volumes of poetry are lop-eared chil- 
dren’s books held over from pre-teen birthdays, any 
normal teen-age youth is likely to conclude that he 
has outgrown poetry. If in the home a school geogra- 
phy text is the nearest thing to an atlas, geography 
and world affairs will seem to have no meaning out- 
side of school. The home that has a child’s ency- 
clopedia but none for adults says most clearly that 
knowledge is for children. Adolescents are in a tre- 
mendous hurry to put away childish things. 


There is no disguising parents’ attitudes 


Books and newspapers and serious magazines, their 
use or disuse and the way they are regarded, are but 
one sign of family attitudes and interests that are 
crucially important to the student in college. There 
are other signs by which he maps his values. Father- 
and-son visits to the ball park are valuable experi- 
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ences because both enjoy them. Are the local mu- 
seums merely places to go to on school field trips? Or 
are they also a setting for experiences enjoyed by fa- 
ther and son together? Is attendance at the science 
exhibit at the high school a P.T.A. duty grudgingly 
performed, or is it an eagerly sought source of insight 
into the educational system and into a changing 
world? Does the parental view regard all foreigners 
as queer? All artists as freaks? All eggheads as scram- 
bled? Or does it seek to understand foreign cultures, 
to enjoy the creations of gifted men, to share the wis- 
dom born of knowledge? These are attitudes that 
handicap or aid the college student, and they are 
easily communicable. 

Preparation for college begins at home, continues 
at home, and outlasts college. The family that puts 
side shows in their place and recognizes the greater 
interest and greater value of the main tent in all 
aspects of life, that puts first things first without dis- 
dain for second things and third, that is at times gay 
and at times serious, that knows the pursuit of knowl- 
edge to be a joyous chase but one not undertaken 
without effort and fatigue, the family whose members 
are curious and know that learning is at once a 
private enterprise and a social endeavor—this is the 
family most likely to send to college students ready 
for the unique opportunity that a college can give. 
Its children will profit from the main tent and from 
the side shows too. 

There is an added advantage. In school the good 
teacher learns at least as much as his students. At 
home the good parent learns as much as his children. 
With them he continues to grow, and growing has its 
pleasures as well as its pains. 





John S. Diekhoff, dean of Cleveland College, West- 
ern Reserve University, has distinguished himself in 
the educational world as a teacher, adult educator, 
and writer. His latest book, written with Marjorie B. 
Smiley, is Prologue to Teaching. 
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e What advantages does a junior high school have 
over the older custom of eight grades of elementary 
school and four grades of high school? —j. S. 


For new thinking on all aspects of what schooling 
is best for children aged twelve to fourteen (grades 
7, 8, and g) see the new Conant report, Education in 
the Junior High School Years, available from the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 
for fifty cents (three copies for one dollar). 

Conant is, of course, James B. Conant, former 
president of Harvard and author of the influential 
The American High School Today. His recommenda- 
tions grew out of close study and personal visits to 
scores of schools. 

“Junior high school” is a fighting phrase in many 
a community. Here are some of the questions it pro- 
vokes, with Conant answers: 


Why separate schooling in grades 7, 8, and 9? 
“Though I do not advocate costly changes in organi- 
zational patterns in districts with sufficient enroll- 
ments in grades 7 and 8 and with relative population 
stability, it may be an open question in many com- 
munities whether the school system should be organ- 
ized on a 6-3-3, 6-6, 8-4, or some other basis. . . . If 
there are at least 250 pupils in each of grades 7-9, a 
separate three-year junior high school might well be 
organized . . . or a separate two-year junior high 
school as part of a 6-2-4 system, to avoid a six-year 
school that may be too large.”” The 6-6 plan is com- 
mon in rural regions where enrollments run lower. 

What is so different about grades 7, 8, and 9 that 
special school provisions should be considered? “First, 
parents and teachers are well aware that early ado- 
lescence is a very special period physically, emotion- 
ally, and socially. It is a crucial age in the transition 
from childhood to adulthood and often presents 
many problems. Second, these grades provide the 
transition from the elementary school, with its essen- 
tially child-centered emphasis, to the high school with 
its greater emphasis on subject matter. . 

“Satisfactory instruction in grades 7 and 8 requires 
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mature teachers who have both an understanding of 
children, a major characteristic of elementary school 
teachers, and considerable knowledge in at least one 
subject-matter field, a major characteristic of high 
school teachers.” 

Through grade 6 children thrive best with one 
teacher per grade. Beginning with grade 7 the sub- 
ject matter to be learned (math, foreign languages, 
and so on) becomes so detailed that one teacher can- 
not know all subjects and hence cannot teach them. 

In the junior high years the “pupil,” who must be 
taught, evolves into the “student,” who begins to take 
responsibility for his own learning. 

What should be taught in these grades? The in- 
structional program in grades 7 and 8 is essentially a 
required program for all pupils; electives generally 
do not begin until grade g. “The required academic 
subjects—English, social studies, mathematics, and sci- 
ence—should be given one period a day for five days 
a week, or the equivalent. From my observations, 60 
to 70 per cent of weekly classroom time might well 
be devoted to these subjects. Although physical edu- 
cation should be scheduled regularly during each 
week, opinion differs about the scheduling of the 
other nonacademic required courses.” 


Should the study of foreign languages begin in 
these grades? “I am well aware that a number of 
communities have started instruction in a foreign 
language as early as grade 3. I hope these experiments 
will continue, since more evidence is needed in re- 
gard to the advantages which accrue from early in- 
struction. Meanwhile, I do not recommend commenc- 
ing the study of a foreign language prior to grade 7 
unless the community demands it, sufficient funds are 
available, bilingual teachers can be found, and a 
sequential program can be assured. 

“If the study of a language is started in grade 7, 
the school board must be ready to finance continuing 
instruction in grades 8-12 in the same language. The 
essential goal for those capable of taking the six-year 
language program should be something approaching 
mastery of the language in question. That is to say, 
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the high school graduates in this group should be 
able to read a foreign newspaper and discuss its con- 
tents fluently with an inhabitant of the country.” 

How much homework in grades 7, 8, 9? “I think a 
progression of homework from one hour a day in 
grade 7 to two hours by grade g is not excessive for 
many pupils. Homework should be preceded in the 
classroom by a careful explanation of what is to be 
done. There is a serious problem of coordination of 
homework assignments to prevent any one teacher 
from usurping too much time.” 

What science should be taught, and when? “Gen- 
eral science as often taught in grade 9 can be covered 
in grades 7 and 8. Therefore the introduction of 
biology or a special physical science course in grade g 
has much to recommend it if the requisite laboratory 
facilities can be provided.” 

Should instruction in reading skills extend into the 
junior high school? “1 have been in schools in which 
practically no one in the ninth grade was reading as 
low as grade 6, and I have been in schools in which 
from 35 to 50 per cent of the ninth graders were 
reading at the sixth-grade level or below. . . . Tomy 
mind, the minimum goal for almost all pupils at the 
end of grade g is that these future voters should be 
able to read with comprehension the front page of a 
newspaper at a rate of about 200 words a minute. 
Pupils who in grades 7, 8, and 9 are reading a year or 
more below grade-level expectancy should have spe- 
cial provisions made for them.” 

What about ability grouping? “Many educators 
feel that by the . . . seventh grade the spread of 
pupil achievement has become so great that only an 
unusually competent teacher can provide suitable in- 
struction for a cross section of the grade... . A ne- 
cessity is seen to reduce the range of individual differ- 
ences in a given class if suitable instruction is to 
take place.” 

Dr. Conant calls his report 4 Memorandum to 
School Boards. Its clear, straightforward writing car- 
ries a message to all citizens and educators. You will 
find in it recommendations on fourteen key problems 
besetting the junior high years. Others not mentioned 
here include extraclass activities, music and art, 
home economics and industrial arts, guidance and 
testing, scheduling, professional staff and teacher 
load, and the leadership role of the principal. 


e What is being done to improve library service in 
rural areas? —jJ. R. D. 


Much has been accomplished under the Library 
Services Act, but much remains to be done. Fortu- 
nately Congress agreed to extend the life of this act 
another five years. As of now, about $20,000,000 has 
flowed into the states in four years, with another 
$7,500,000 to follow. Encouraged by federal help, 
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states and localities have added perhaps twice as 
much money. 

Seldom, if ever, has a relatively small federal grant 
produced so much service where it was most needed— 
in rural areas lacking tax resources for books. For 
thousands of children the Library Services Act has 
opened the wide, enchanting world of books for the 
first time. 


In its first four years this cooperative program has 
made these differences: 


County and regional library development projects have 
brought public library service to more than 1,000,000 
children and adults who had been completely without any 
libraries. Substantially improved library service is being 
enjoyed by 7,600,000 people. 


Rural public library services since 1956 have increased 
60 per cent. Local appropriations for rural public libraries 
have increased approximately 50 per cent since 1956. 

Approximately 250 new bookmobiles have been placed 
in operation. 

More than 6,000,000 books and other informational 


materials have been added to the resources of rural com- 
munities. 


State library agencies have been able to add some 105 
field consultants, an impressive percentage increase. 


State plans for the central processing of books continue 
to increase under the Library Services Act. Some thirty 
states have incorporated activities of this nature in their 
plans. 


Despite the progress that has been made, it is 
evident that more than half the job of extending 
adequate library service to all rural citizens remains 
undone. This table tells the story: 


1956 1959 


1964 
(estimated) 


People without 

library service 000 
People with inad- 

equate service. ..... 
Counties without 

libraries 250 150 


25,000,000 22,000,000 


21,000,000 18,000,000 


At the end of 1961 the most difficult part of the 
total effort will remain—achieving library service for 
those people and those counties that have been, and 
still will be, without any. Much of the new and 
improved service will require further development 
before it can be termed adequate. 

State funds for rural library services have increased 
from $6,500,000 to more than $10,000,000 between 
1956 and 1960. This increase represents a beginning 
in the stimulating of states to develop good public 
library service for all their citizens. Nevertheless in 
this period only three states have inaugurated grant- 
in-aid programs for public library development. This 
still leaves some twenty-five states without such im- 
portant programs. 

You will do well to check the record of your state. 
What has it done? What is still to be done? 

—WituiaM D. BouTweLi 
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Homework in Switzerland 

The mountaineers of Switzerland are busy with farm 
work in summer, but in winter they have lots of time and 
very little money, for the cold months are an unproduc- 
tive period on the snowy Alpine slopes. Things have been 
easier, though, since the Schweizer Heimatwerk organiza 
tion showed the mountain families how to earn money 
during the winter through handwork and to improve their 
homes and their clothing at the same time. 

Modeled on the cottage industries of Scandinavia, Hei- 
matwerk was organized thirty-one years ago by the Swiss 
government and was placed under the direction of Dr. 
Ernst Laur and his wife, who still head the project. Under 
the leadership of the Laurs, families living not only in the 
mountains but all over Switzerland now produce in their 
homes beautiful, patient handwork of all kinds—hand- 
woven and hand-embroidered linens, wood carvings, chil- 
dren’s clothing, toys, metalwork, and home furnishings. 
Some items reproduce fine old designs that, but for 
Heimatwerk, would probably have been lost to the world. 
Others are new and modern. 

Tourists eagerly snap up the preducts in the agency's 
outlets in Zurich and elsewhere. They can be sure the 
quality is high, for Mrs. Laur regularly visits the workers 
in their homes to advise them about their work and to 
make certain that each piece meets the exacting standards 
traditional in Swiss handicrafts. 

Do the Swiss people themselves patronize this home 
industry? Indeed they do. It’s the best source of Christmas 
gifts in Switzerland. They're Swiss, they're beautiful. 
they're skillfully made. And so these fruits of loving crafts- 
manship not only lighten the lives of the makers but also 
help to develop a finer taste throughout the nation that 
has so wisely encouraged their production. 


Growing by Groups 

In Sweden more than one person in ten belongs to a 
study-discussion group. Swedes are so eager to increase 
their knowledge and extend their horizons that study 
groups compete favorably in popularity with radio, televi- 
sion, and sports. 

Traditionally organized Swedish study groups have no 
teacher, or rather the teacher is a good book, whether fic- 
tion or nonfiction, and members attain knowledge through 
reading and discussion. It has always been considered im- 
portant that the study group gradually build up a library 
to facilitate its work. As a result, several thousand libraries 
have been created for group use. Most of these have been 
turned over to municipal authorities and form the back- 
bone of Sweden's library system. 

Nowadays some of the study groups have teachers, and 
most groups are sponsored by nation-wide associations 
that are largely state supported. 

The subject studied by the largest number of groups is 
art, which includes music, singing, theater, and films. Next 
come “social science and jurisprudence” and languages. 
Swedish groups may also study bookbinding, carpentry, 
cooking, economics, gymnastics, literature, philosophy, and 
psychology. 


New Glory for Greece 


In a dusty, working-class street in Athens, a street that 
few of the wealthier Greeks have even heard of, some un- 
distinguished rooms are being put to a very distinguished 
purpose. Once storage basements or tiny shops, the rooms 
are now a club where women come for dressmaking and 
cookery classes, using simple equipment such as they have 
in their own homes. Most of the women have never had a 
chance to learn these skills before. Young people come to 
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use the well-thumbed books in the tiny library and to find 
out that a poorly paid working girl or boy can have excit- 
ing dances, parties, and outings and even the luxury of 
worthwhile ideals. 

This is the Hestia Philas, the first settlement house to be 
established in Greece, and it is only five years old. The 
project is sponsored by the Congregational Christian Serv- 
ice Committee—its purpose, to help people to help them- 
selves. And people need this kind of help in the shabby 
district of Petralona, a crowded place of refugees and dis- 
contented people and young rowdies roaming through the 
streets in gangs. One of the group’s best leaders is a boy 
who originally “showed his interest in the club by throw- 
ing rocks at it,” as Mrs. Margaret Steward, one of the di- 
rectors, says. This boy and others are now, by their own 
efforts, performing the almost impossible feat of turning 
a disused factory workshop into a clubroom and library. 


The Road to Modernity 

\ new road is building between Phunchholing and Paro 

a distance of 120 miles—in Bhutan, a province of India. 
When the road is finished, it will cut travel time between 
the towns from five days to ten hours, The government is 
so eager to get it done that this year it induced three thou- 
sand Bhutanese to leave their farms and go to work on 
the road for two rupees (forty cents) a day. 

Chis is a new departure for the Bhutanese. Traditional- 
ly every man in Bhutan is a landowner who works with 
and for his family. His contact with the government has 
been limited to paying his taxes in yak butter, rice, or 
wheat. He has had enough to eat, plenty of warm cloth- 
ing, and a substantial home of plaster and wood. Now 
the government wants him to work for his country as well 
as his farm. It wants him to send one member of his family 
to work on the roads for money. That way he can pay his 
taxes in cash. That way, too, he can manage to send his 
sons to school. (So far nothing has been said about the 
daughters.) 

The new movement is being strongly promoted by the 
government, which in the last few years has established 
seventy-five schools, with two hundred teachers, in Bhutan. 
But there is still a good deal of opposition from the farm 
families. It will take time, money, and effort to awaken 
medieval Bhutan to the modern world. 
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DEATHS PER THOUSAND POPULATION 
1940 ME 10.8 
1959mm 95 


POLICE ARRESTS OF CHILDREN UNDER 18 
1940@ME 35,332 
05 EES oS A 2 84,215 


LOOK AT THESE TWO CHARTS CAREFULLY. They show 
where we have been going during the past two dec- 
ades. The first shows what has happened in an area 
where we have seriously applied scientific knowledge 
—our physical health as measured by our death rate, 
which has dropped nearly 12 per cent in the last 
eighteen years. Then look at the other chart and see 
what has happened to our moral death rate. This, 
measured by arrests of children under 18, has skyrock- 
eted to nearly six and a half times the figure for 
eighteen years ago. In both charts, allowance has been 
made for the increase in population. The moral 
should be clear. When we use technical, scientific 
knowledge, we make gains. When we depend only 
upon good intentions, we can lose enormously. 

Especially disturbing is the fact that much of the 
increase in police arrests has come from the children 
of “good” families. Years ago some thought that slum 
clearance would largely solve the problem. Now we 
know better. While physical surroundings do have 
their influence, morality exists primarily in people. 
Unless we build morality into our children by delib- 
erate teaching, it will not fully develop. 

How can we do this? Here are some basic essentials: 

We must specifically define our moral standards in 
terms of actual practices. 

The ten basic values defined some years ago by the 
Educational Policies Commission are a good founda- 
tion. But you don’t live in a foundation, no matter 
how good it is. You must have a good building on 
top of it. Hence we must define rather specifically 
the moral standards that we will uphold in such areas 
as these: 

Honesty regarding property, and what we regard as 
theft. 

Cheating, as on examinations or papers. 

Respect for the rights of others. 

Standards of acceptable sex behavior. 

Responsibility for the common good, and such 
other problems as are important for worthwhile 
living. 


Wise why’s 


hese standards should be carefully described and 
defined, so that our children will know what is ex- 
pected of them. To do this effectively, we must plan 
for deliberate teaching. And such teaching should 
take place not only in the home but also in the 
school, as part of the regular curriculum. 

Good teaching of moral standards requires that we 
carefully explain the reasons why the standards are 
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THE FOURTH 


Even in the very early years some of the great 
truths of morality can be made meaningful to a 
child, but surely the most propitious as well as the 
most fertile season for cultivating a moral 

sense is the adolescent age. For this is, or should 
be, the age of questioning, testing, revising, 
rebuilding. This is the time not only to fortify 

a young person’s moral values but also to burnish 
them to a shining clarity that will cast a bright 
light on the path that lies ahead. The 

teen-ager is old enough to understand that 
morality is essential and essentially practical. 


important. It is amazing how well people will observe 
moral standards when they see the reasons for them. 
For example, on our stock and commodity exchanges, 
transactions involving millions of dollars are made 
every day on the basis of nothing more than a nod 
of the head, a signal of the hand, or a verbal promise. 
The men who carry on these transactions place their 
trust in thousands of customers, who are so honest 
that even a phone directive to a broker is executed 
without question and with less hesitation than an 
order for a five-dollar book. Why? Because everybody 
knows that absolute honesty is necessary if the mar- 
kets are to operate as they do. 

Another illustration; In a course in political science 
some of the students defended graft. The next day 
the teacher posted a notice stating that any student 
who paid him ten dollars could pass the course with- 
out doing any work and that each student must pay 
at least five dollars or flunk. For twenty-five, anyone 
could get an A. There were no takers, but the class 
got the point. 

In another class a student showed that she under- 
stood the danger of cheating. In an essay on the 
subject she wrote that she would not want to be oper- 
ated on by a surgeon who could not pass his exams 
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honestly, or to hire an engineer to put up a bridge 
who had to cheat to pass. 

Moral standards must become a regular part of our 
school curriculum. 

Today we are rightly concerned about the sex 
standards of our youth. But sex education must in- 
clude far more than biological information plus pious 
affirmations that sex is “good.” Our young people 
should be taught what illegitimacy means—for the 
unwed mother, for her parents, for the child, and for 
the general public that often must pick up the tab 
for his upbringing, including the costs of the in- 
creased delinquency and crime that so often result. 
Young people should learn to see sex in terms of 
wholesome and sound family life. What we need to 
do is what so far we have rarely attempted—lay it right 
down on the line. 

If we are going to do this, our schools and colleges 
must provide what is so largely lacking—substantial 
courses in practical morality, with adequate text- 
books, scientific research materials, and other instruc- 
tional aids that are as fully developed and intellec- 
tually respectable as those of any other course. Would 
you expeci to teach algebra adequately by bringing in 
an expert to lecture once a term at a general assembly? 

We must back up our standards. 

Here we have a most difficult problem in educa- 
tion today. One of the important ways in which we 
teach morality is to “crack down” on those who vio- 
late the code. True, Genghis Khan, Napoleon, and 
other rulers on occasion suppressed banditry effec- 
tively by the simple expedient of hanging the bandits. 
But such measures we of today often find difficult to 
use. We know that the offender may be a victim of 


circumstances. We rightly feel that redemption rather 
than punishment is the proper goal of our treatment 
of crime. 


It is certainly true that vindictiveness toward the 
offender has no place in civilized society. Yet we 
should recognize also that some form of public pun- 
ishment may be one way, and at times an effective 
way, of teaching moral standards to the whole group. 
If offenses go unpunished, an entire settlement or an 
entire school can be demoralized. The welfare of the 
offender is not the only thing to be considered. We 
must also think, sometimes still more seriously, about 
the effect of what we do on the entire school or com- 
munity. One thing is well established in sociology: 
Unless moral standards are backed by prompt and 
effective enforcement, these standards are seriously 
weakened and may disappear. This is admittedly a 
dangerous doctrine. But so is surgery dangerous. 

We must back our moral teaching by tying it in 
with emotional needs. 





\ An article in the 1960-61 study 
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program on adolescence. 
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Human conduct is like a river. Whether it stays 
within its restraining banks—that is, moral codes—or 
floods disastrously depends upon two things: the 
strength of the banks and the force of the pressures 
against them. 

Take, for example, the case of young Charles. 
Charles’ mother had brought her children up to be 
strictly honest. But she had also taught them that 
the most important thing in life was to have a lot of 
money. Charles got a job as teller in a bank. At first 
he tried to meet by honest work the standards that his 
mother had taught him. But he had limited abilities, 
and he failed. Then the compulsion to succeed, which 
his mother had built into him too, began to work. 
In time the moral levee that his mother had also 
helped him build could no longer hold, and he began 
to embezzle bank funds. 

Good moral teaching consists not only in building 
good moral standards but in helping our children to 
develop the kinds of ideals and goals for themselves 
that will give support to, rather than exert pressure 
against, the moral standards that we try to teach. 
One of the most important things to teach young 
people is that the main goal in life is not to get 
money or even to achieve great things. It is, rather, 
to become a good person. The ideal of becoming a 
success as a person is the foundation of any effective 
program of moral education. 


The soil and the seed 


The task of character building cannot be accom- 
plished by the schools or by any one institution alone. 
There must be full cooperation of school, church, 
home, and the community at large. The most influen- 
tial of all these influences by far will be the home. 
The home atmosphere provides the best climate in 
which to discuss difficult points of morality. Home 
standards largely determine what the character of the 
child will become, either by setting an attractive ex- 
ample for the child or by making him so disgusted 
that he will do exactly the opposite. 

We should say a word here about parental example. 
It is tremendously effective provided the children can 
identify satisfactorily with their parents. If they do 
not, example can work in reverse. Thus the child 
of an atheist repudiates his father and may enter the 
ministry. Children disgusted with the low moral 
standards of their parents may become strictly moral 
themselves. 

Most children, however, follow the standards and 
patterns of their parents. What their parents feel is 
important they accept as their proper goals in life. 
Not so much by direct teaching but by listening and 
participating in informal conversations at the dinner 
table and elsewhere, they get an idea of how their 
parents feel and of what they should regard as im- 
portant. They observe how Dad renders the courtesy 
of the road when the family goes for an automobile 
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ride and how Mother quickly returns the extra nickel 
in change that a salesperson has given her by mistake. 

And let us not suppose that the junior members of 
the family are less observant when more weighty de- 
cisions are involved. That income tax return—is it 
scrupulously correct down to the last deducted dollar? 
Is the claim submitted to the insurance company 
strictly in accordance with the facts? Has Dad stoutly 
resisted the urge to pad his expense account? Do his 
dinner-table accounts of business triumphs always re- 
flect a businessman of integrity as well as astuteness? 

These are lessons in morality that a child can 
understand. Through such lessons parents who are 
really concerned for moral values will impart worth- 
while ideals to their children and give them what 
fills one of the greatest needs of today—a clear and 
valid moral code. 

With moral thinking thus made a part of his daily 
experience, a child will begin in his own way to 
document his moral code, to understand the reasons 
for it and want to live by it. Margery sees that it 
is wrong to say spiteful things about Sue to pay Sue 
back for being more popular than she. George learns 
that watching TV or “hanging around” with the 
gang doesn’t rate priority on week nights when there 
is studying to do. As his world grows wider and his 
knowledge of the other three R’s grows bigger, he 
will add to his documentation of the fourth R. 

Giving a child an excellent moral code is a high 
aim, the highest any family can reach. It will require 
as much practice, as much repetition, as much skilled 
and patient teaching as will any other R. But it has 
this advantage: We need never worry lest anything 
that we have learned about the fourth R will be com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Let us go back and look at our charts again. Man 
can pull himself up by his own boot straps. In the 
field of physical health he has already done so to a 
surprising degree. In other branches of science we 
have not made progress by scolding, by condemning, 
or even by working harder. We have progressed by 
working away steadily at our scientific knowledge 
and techniques. 

When we take the fourth R as seriously as we do 
the other three, when we devote to a solution of its 
problems the same kind of serious scientific research 
and the same resources that we now so freely expend 
in the development of guided missiles, then and only 
then will we make significant progress in the most 
important R of all—right-and-wrong. Then and only 
then will we develop the kind of inner strength 
necessary to meet the difficult challenges of our world. © 





Sylvanus M. Duvall, professor of social science and 
religion at George Williams College, is a frequent 
and welcome contributor to the National Parent- 
Teacher. He is the author of many important articles 
and books, including Men, Women, and Morals. 
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IT IS LATE OCTOBER NOW, as I write, and 
there is gold in the Brentwood Hills, in 
the Harpeth Hills, and in the hills that 
guard the Cumberland River. Not gold 
alone but an infinity of colors that flow 
together, leaving the beholder’s eye 
brighter and uplifting his heart. Octo- 
ber is a golden month, with its gaze 
turned upon December, For a long 
series of Octobers I have been witness- 
ing its quiet, gentle, lovely scenes—pic 
tures that tug at the heart—but for all 
their loveliness they are a bit sad, too. 
There, pushing its unobtrusive but cer 
tain way through all this commingling 
of gum and beech and dogwood and 
sassafras and maple and oak, of golden- 
rod and wild asters by the roadside, is 
the foreknowledge that a year is dying. 

With a few brief exceptions such a 
scene has been a part of all my Octo- 
bers. It is only seventy miles from my 
home in Nashville to Plum Springs, 
and the Octobers are not much differ- 
ent there and here. The hills are 
crowned and veiled with the same pur- 
ple mists. The same richness of color 
catches the brightness of the sun against 


the hills, knobs, and thickets, and some- 


how the same thought of the coming of 
Christmas holds the heart in its clasp. 
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It has always been my way to begin 
thinking of Christmas in October—not 
thinking of feasting and gifts and par- 
ties but of vaguer, dearer things; not so 
much matters of mind as of mood; not 
the black and white of planning but a 
sort of journey into the 
realm of the spirit. Always now these 
journeys end for me in 
memory’s gracious album. 


mysterious 


scenes from 


O,, a bright October morning in that 
Year of Long Ago I set out on my daily 
journey to the Plum Springs School. 
Waiting for me at the elm tree were 
Oscar Keller, Stonewall Hays, and 
Homer Stiles. They had seen me hurry- 
ing along the path that led across Mr. 
Stone's old field. The four of us went 
on out the big road past the Bryant 
place and the Elihu Stone place. We 
were going around the half circle by 
which the road evades Willow Pond 
when Oscar Keller said something that 
remains vivid in my mind after these 
long and many years. (What a prank- 
ster is memory! It can be prodigal in 
the loss of whole chapters, yet hold on 
tenaciously to small paragraphs.) 
been thinking about Christmas,” 
said. 


“T've 
Oscar 
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Perhaps what he said is still green in 
my memory because I too had thought 
of Christmas all the way 
Stone’s old field. 

“How come Christmas?” | 
“It’s nine weeks off.” 

“Eight,” said Oscar. “I counted them 
up as I came along. Christmas Day is 
eight weeks from today. 
school will be 


across Mr. 


asked. 


The last day of 
seven weeks from next 
Tuesday. I got to wondering what we 
will have for the last day.” 

“i reckon we'll have a program,” 
said Homer. “We always do. I guess 
Mr. Haynes will treat us to stick candy. 
Now last year I liked the piece that’ 
Ann Chester Drake read from the 
Bible. She could read it again.” 

“Yes, and I liked the song the Lowe 
girls sang,” said Oscar. “I'd like to hear 
it again. There was another thing | 
was thinking about as I came along. 
We have been saving our nickels. Why 
couldn’t we give each other presents?” 

“Christmas is a good time to give 
presents,” said Homer. “I think it 
would be fun. Yes sir, let everybody 
give everybody a stick of candy.” He 
paused a moment to let his mind 
wrestle with a problem. “Let's make it 
two sticks. There are just thirty-two 
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That wouldn't 
amount to much, just sixty-four sticks 
for everybody to buy.” 

Oscar had not studied his arithmetic 
in vain. “Mr. Spalding at the store 
sells candy six sticks for a nickel, and 
six will go into sixty-four ten times. 
That means everybody will have to 
spend ten nickels for candy.” 

“Make it eleven,” said Homer. “Ten 
nickels wouldn’t buy enough to go 
around. You divide it yourself and see.” 

“Yes, it would. Mr. Spalding would 
throw in some free if we bought that 
much. So everybody would just have to 
spend ten nickels.” 

It was then that Stonewall Hays for 
the first time took part in the adyen- 
ture in higher thought. “I got 
nickels already. Besides 
whole half dollar I’m saving to 
presents for my folks at home. I 
wouldn’t spend that half dollar for a 
present for the President of the United 
States, whoever he is.” 

“William McKinley.” Oscar rejoiced 
in his ability to supplement arithmetic 
with history. 


of us in the school. 


eight 
that, I’ve a 


buy 


“McKinley doesn’t get my half dol- 
lar, and I got eight nickels over that, 
and I can get two more by then, but I 
ain’t so certain that’s the way I want to 
spend it. When I get a present, I sort 
of like to be surprised. I like to open 
the bag expecting it to be two sticks of 
candy, and when I finally get it open it 
turns out to be a lead pencil with a 
rubber eraser on one end. That’s how 
I like to get presents.” 

I said that in a way I felt Stonewall 
was right. It might get tiresome if, one 
after another, thirty-two of us opened 
Christmas two 
sticks of striped candy. I said, in effect, 
that opening the packages ought to 


packages, each with 


involve some suspense. 

“You might be right,” said Oscar. 
“IT tell you, let’s talk with Mr. Haynes 
about it. He’ll know what to do.’ 


0. tober passed, and the leaves on 
the oaks and maples and dogwood 
faded and loosed their hold upon the 
boughs. November came in, a melan- 
choly month, and the cold rains fell in 
a slow, desolate sort of way. It was the 
clouds weeping for a dying year. Then 
December marched across a page of the 
almanac. The days were brighter and 
colder, and something fine and exciting 
came into our hearts. 

Mr. Clay Haynes, the teacher of the 
school for that year, was a large, hulk- 
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ing man, strong in discipline and very 
demanding in the lessons he assigned. 
We thought that his judgment was ex- 
cellent, and accepted it with only 
minor reservations. He agreed with 
Oscar Keller that the exchange of gifts 
would make a fitting climax for the 
program. But he agreed with Stonewall 
Hays that there should be variety and 
surprise in the gifts. He said that for 
his part he would treat those who came 
to a specially large stick of candy, run- 
ning about six to a pound. 


One day in early December Mr. 
Haynes asked several of the older ones 
of us to come to a night meeting at the 
school. There we made definite plans 
for the last day program. It wasn’t at 
all hard to come to an agreement. We 
knew very well that every one of the 
thirty-two expected to have some part 
in the program. Harry Vernon would 
say he didn’t, and when he was told of 
his part he always protested, but merely 
to conform to his proper personality. 
We could see how he brightened up. 
There is more dark than light in De- 
cember, so Christmas is much needed 
for the light it can give to a world 
threatened with the dark. It was per- 
haps six o’clock when our program be- 
gan—certainly not later than half after. 
Most of the patrons carried lanterns 
but arrived before these had to be 
lighted. Lanterns would be needed go- 
ing home. The schoolroom was lighted 
by oil lamps in brackets along the walls. 
We knew that the place would be 
crowded; so, as directed by Mr. Haynes, 
we had improvised a few crude benches 
along the sides and back, and Mr. 
Spalding had lent us all the chairs in 
his store. Our total seating capacity was 
not over seventy-five, and that meant 
“settin’ narrer,” as Mr. Ambrose Finn 
later described it. Every possible seat 
was occupied before six o’clock. Those 
who came later did the best they could. 
Mr. Haynes gave the signal. The cur- 
tains were pushed aside, whereupon a 
silence bordering upon audibility de- 
scended upon the room. The great mo- 
ment was at hand. Oscar Keller came 
out from the wings and strode to the 
center with heavy, determined steps 
whose impact threatened the collapse 
of our stage. But the sea of upturned 
faces, revealed in the room’s dim light, 
cut loose the anchors of Oscar’s mem- 
ory. He stood there wordless, his lips 
moving frantically. 
‘Jes’ like me that time I tried to 


make a speech down at Greex Castle,” 
said Old Man Sid Vernon in a voice 
heard clearly by everyone. 

What started out to be a roar of 
laughter stopped short, for those words 
put Oscar’s memory back in gear. 

“Dear friends and neighbors, the 
teacher and the scholars of the Plum 
Springs School invite you to their last 
day program. ...” Oscar got along 
fine till he came to his final paragraph. 
Regrettably he took another look at the 
sea of faces, and that paragraph left 
him completely. He struggled, then gave 
up and clumped back out of vision. 

“He done better than me that time 
at Green Castle,” said Old Man Vernon 
in a voice whose carrying power com- 
pared favorably with that of William 
Jennings Bryan. The audience cheered 
uproariously. Oscar and Old Man 
Vernon had made them feel welcome. 

Ann Chester Drake then read the sec- 
ond chapter of Matthew. She read the 
story reverently, with a clear voice and 
with just enough show of “elocution” 
to leave her hearers impressed. Ollie 
and Ivy Lowe’s rendition of Up on the 
Housetop, delivered with the added ac- 
cent of snapping fingers during appro- 
priate measures, met with such hearty 
response that the singers were obliged 
to bribe the audience to stop applaud- 
ing by adding another verse. 


For an hour the program went on. I 
caught sight of my parents and young 
brother sitting in the front row. Their 
looks were troubled, and I knew why. 
They were wondering what had be- 
come of my part. But soon, I knew, they 
would be both relieved and surprised. 

It was time for Mr. Haynes to treat 
the audience to oversize sticks of candy. 
He parted the curtains and stood there 
—six feet four and two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds—his face flushed a 
brick red. He said that the people of 
Plum Springs had been so sweet to him 
that he wished to make a few moments 
of their lives sweeter. He wished very 
much that he could do more, but they 
would understand. He beckoned, and 
four of the smaller children came from 
behind the curtains. 

“I want you to help me give this 
out. Clayborne, you go along the right 
side and ask everybody to take a stick. 
You take the left side, Hubert. You, 
Luther, go down the middle, if you can 
get through.” He handed another box, 
a very large one, to Mitchell Bryant. 
“You know what to do with this.” 
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The curtains were pulled aside, and 
there sitting primly on the stage were 
all the school’s scholars except the four 
who were standing there with Mr. 
Haynes. It was Mitchell's assignment 
to pass Mr. Haynes’ treat to us. But 
just then the voice of Miss Sallie Brooks 
sounded loud and clear above the rus- 
tle and murmur of the room: “Any- 
body that teches a bite of his candy be- 
fore Christmas morning’s a heathen.” 

The heathen element at Plum 
Springs was not strong enough to defy 
a pronouncement by Miss Sallie Brooks. 
Not a stick of candy approached a 
mouth. The candy was evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the room. 


Next our eyes were turned to 
Blanche Atchley. It was time for her 
to speak—an assignment planned just 
that morning to meet an emergency. 
She stood in front of her chair in the 
front row. “Mr. Haynes,” she said, her 
voice not very certain, “all of us schol- 
ars want to give our candy as a Christ- 
mas present to Wood and Charley 
Davis.” She sat down quickly. Every- 
body there knew that the Davis home 
had burned the night before, and the 
family, suffering from shock and strain, 
were living in a tenant house made 
available to them by Mr. Elihu Stone. 

“Do you all want to do that?” Mr. 
Haynes asked. We all said yes, and Mr. 
Haynes said Blanche’s suggestion was a 
most thoughtful thing and in the true 
spirit, of Christmas. He appointed 
Blanche, Irene Miller, and Stonewall 
Hays to deliver the present to the 
Davis boys. Mr. Haynes then turned 
and looked us scholars over question- 
ingly, but there was something theat- 
rical about his look. We knew where it 
would stop. 

“Dora Vernon, you look like there's 
something you want to say.” 

“Yes, sir, there is. Everyone of us has 
a present he wants to give to somebody 
else. Why can’t we stand up, one at a 
time, and say who it is for and deliver 
it ourselves?” 

“That sounds like a mighty good way 
to me. Makes it look like a real present. 
But don’t anybody open the present till 
we dismiss. That'd make too much 
noise. We'll stay here as long as you 
need to, to get them opened and have 
a good look at them.” 

“Better not open them till Christmas 
morning,” said Miss Sallie Brooks. 

“IT think it’s all right to open them 
here, Miss Sallie. It'll give more time to 


enjoy them. Will Finn, you are on the 
end. We'll begin with you. Tell whom 
your present is for and deliver it.” 
Will stood suddenly like a jack coming 
up from concealment. 

“It’s for Oscar Keller. 
cousin.” 


He’s my 


He handed the present across to 
Oscar and sat down suddenly. I knew 
it was a barlow knife, but from the way 
that Oscar studied the little package, 
I don’t think the secret had leaked that 
far. Tom Elkins’ present was for Eli 
Strode; Effie Bryant’s for Polly Keller; 
Jess Stone’s for Clint Vernon. And so 
on. 

I got my present all right, but my 
parents in the front row could not 
keep their troubled eyes away from me. 
There was something wrong about the 
program. I had had no part in it. Mr. 
Haynes was about to announce the 
song and the benediction, when he saw 
me on my feet, holding something 
rather bulky in my hands. 


Pechaps I should have told you ear- 
lier that, three weeks before, most of 
us scholars had held a meeting and de- 
cided not to spend the full fifty cents 
for our presents to schoolmates but to 
hold out ten cents each and with the 
total buy a present for Mr. Haynes. I 
think I was selected to do the awarding 
because I was the one who suggested 
the most appropriate thing to buy. One 
day when Mr. Haynes had occasion to 
look in his little dictionary for the 
meaning of a word, the word wasn’t 
there, and he said, “I need a better 
dictionary.” So I suggested getting the 
best dictionary that $3.20 would buy 


and was immediately elected to buy it 


and make the awarding speech. 

Frank Spalding and I were in Bowl- 
ing Green the Saturday before, and we 
canvassed Smith’s Bookstore for dic- 
tionaries from almost cellar to cupola. 
We found fourteen, but not a one of 
them impressed us. We would go out 
and walk around the square, then re- 
turn to those dictionaries. They still 
were not convincing, and cut we would 
go again. Finally Mr. Smith himself 
waited on us. 

“Listen,” he said, “how bad do you 
boys want a dictionary?” 

“It's a Christmas 
Haynes.” 


present for Mr. 

“Clay Haynes? You boys must be 
from out at Plum Springs. Clay’s a 
good man. Listen, I got a dictionary I 
bought for Judge Settle, but he died 
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before it came. It'd suit Clay Haynes 
fine. | was to get four dollars for it, 
but I could sell it to you a little 
cheaper.” He brought the book. 

We took one look and our verdict 
was the same: Of all the dictionaries in 
the world, this was the one best suited 
for Mr. Haynes. It was bound in leath- 
er, had illustrations all through it, had 
gilt indexing, and everything about it 
was perfect. “I'll let you have it for 
three seventy-five.” “We haven’t got 
that much money,” I said mournfully. 
He thought for a full minute. “Clay’s 
a good man. Take it for three and a 
half.” We said nothing, just looking at 
that dictionary. “How much money 
you got?” We told him three dollars 
and twenty cents. There was another 
minute of deep thought. “Take it,” he 
said. “Maybe now I can get to wait on 
some other customers.” We took it. 


Ana so the time had come to present 
the gift. “Mr. Haynes,” I said. “You 
have made us a good teacher. We hope 
you will come back to Plum Springs 
next year. All of us want to give you 
this as our Christmas present, all of us 
from the smallest to the least.” 

As I handed it to him I couldn't 
understand why they were laughing 
so heartily, almost hysterically. 

“Better’n I done at Green Castle,” 
said Old Man Sid Vernon. 

I didn’t find out what was wrong 
until later, after Harry Vernon said 
that since he had a whole dime in that 
present he didn’t think it was right to 
leave him out because he was the big- 
gest boy in school. I was greatly em- 
barrassed for a while, but everybody 
seemed to enjoy my mistake more than 
they would if I had said it as planned. 
My parents were very happy that I had 
a good part on the program. 

Mr. Ed Brooks led us in singing God 
Be with You Till We Meet Again, 
Brother Freeman pronounced the ben- 
ediction, ard then the Plum Springs 
School program was but a memory. 
We stayed there for a full hour, greatly 
excited about our presents, most of us 
talking at once. How fine was the 
school, how dear were friends, 
hallowed was Christmas! 


how 





A. L. Crabb, professor of education 
at George Peabody College and eminent 
historian of the Plum Springs School, 
continues to publish delightful chron- 
icles of the South. Hts latest, just out, is 
Nashville: The Personality of a City. 
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Evaluations of TV 
Programs 





Adventures in Paradise. ABC. 


The adventures are synthetic, and so is the paradise. 
Both are thrown together with such shoddy materials and 
careless workmanship that a would-be fellow adventurer 
is quickly and perhaps mercifully swallowed up in the 
quicksands of the plot. The substance of this mental 
morass consists of crime, greed, sadism, lust, and cynicism. 
Slithering and struggling through the slime go the phan- 
toms that, according to popular fantasy and script-writers’ 
clichés, inhabit the islands of the South Seas: unshaven 
remittance men, soldiers of fortune and misfortune, and 
many a golden or gold-grabbing lady. It’s an unsavory 
compost, 

Luckily the program comes on too late for most children 
to watch. For adults, it’s doubtful that this show can 
claim to have a relaxing effect on anything except moral 
standards. 


Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall. NBC. 


You can idle away an idle hour pleasantly in Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall. Yet if you drop in more than 
occasionally, you'll discover that the variety of this variety 
show is less than infinite. But for Mr. Como’s ardent fans, 
apparently “age cannot wither nor custom stale” the de- 
light of his programs, however monotonous. 

A simple formula is elaborated weekly into a lavish, 
hour-long production. Mr. Como sings half a dozen songs. 
For two or three of the anguished variety, he pulls the 
stops in a pretentiously artistic setting, with the non- 
candid camera focused artfully on his handsome profile. 
He shares his stage graciously and generously with guest 
performers, usually two singers and a comedian or come- 
dienne. Hugh Lambert’s dancers, Ray Charles’ singers, 
and Mitchell Ayres’ orchestra assist him competently and 
delightfully. He banters with his guests, sings duets with 
them, and spoofs his sponsor's commercials. And not the 
least entertaining of the: offerings are the commercials, 
on which Kraft combines as many of its products as 
possible into fantastic and probably gourmet-repellent 
concoctions. 

Perry Como’s shows move at a leisurely pace, but in the 
less-than-sparkling dialogue they slow down to sluggish- 
ness. Why are Mr. Como and his guests always so laggard 
on their cues? One suspects their deliberate speed is due 
not to lack of rehearsal or competence but to lack of 
lines. Thirty-three hours a year are hard to fill with bright 
variety. Why not settle for more art and less Kraft? 


Chatter’s World. Syndicated. 


There’s hardly anything so amusing as a monkey, no 
matter what you do with him. And that’s fortunate, for 
if anything could turn drollery into dullness, it’s the 
monkey business engaged in by the human beings on this 
show. 

It’s a convention of TV that the audience won't stay 
with you unless you provide a steady verbal dribble (or 
even drivel), no matter what fascinating visual activities 
may be taking place on the screen. So a way has to be 
found to put words—any words—into Chatter’s mouth. 
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This is accomplished by having someone offstage keep 
up a flow of mindless remarks that we are supposed to 
attribute to the monkey, even though he is sitting in 
front of us with his mouth firmly closed. We make an 
effort of the imagination and at first accept this device 
as a way of representing Chatter’s thoughts. But then 
another human actor starts to carry on a conversation 
with the animal, and Chatter’s replies are delivered in 
the same ventriloquistic style. It seems as gross an im- 
propriety as—in more serious drama—eavesdropping on 
a soliloquy would be. Besides, why should anyone assume 
that, if a monkey could talk, it would be with a mush- 
mouth enunciation distressingly reminiscent of the gifted 
Red Skelton? 

This is one show where even the interpolated cartoons 
are a pleasant change. They are full of the usual melo- 
drama, violence, and absurdity, but at least they offer a 
few moments’ relief from the ghastly facetiousness of 
Chatter, or rather of his human exploiters. 

There’s a lot of other monkey business on this program, 
but it’s not worth talking about: glimpses of teen-agers 
dancing, letters from admirers—things like that. The pro- 
gram often ends in a state of dizzying commotion, with 
somebody shouting a message to the viewers above frenzied 
singing and people milling about distractedly. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than a line from the theme 
song: “‘Chatter’s going to drive us all insane.” In Chatter’s 


world, it’s already happened. 
This Is Your Life. NBC. 


Everyone but a misanthrope enjoys a success story. Al- 
most everyone relishes a surprise. Most people possess 
both a healthy curiosity about other people and a decent 
reticence about prying into their lives. And some people 
are willing and eager to expose their presumably loved 
ones’ lives to Ralph Edwards’ tenderly cautious dissection. 
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Better 
Viewing 








These are the human traits and foibles that Mr. Edwards 
pulls together and plays on for his weekly half-hour of 
banal biography. 

Every week Mr. Edwards sidles up to his dependably 
located, mildly unsuspecting hero (or victim, if you pre- 
fer) and presents him (or her) with a black book, which 
is in effect a white paper, titled This Is Your Life. Then 
the hero is confronted with events in his life represented 
by people (sometimes flown in from impressive distances) 
who have helped to make him “the great guy” he is to- 
day—parents, other assorted relatives, playmates, teachers, 
spouse, business or professional associates, and beneficiaries 
of his talent, skill, or goodness. 

The simple chronicle is artless, without dramatic crises, 
conflicts, or craftsmanship. But it is punctuated with 
hearty hand clasps, bear hugs, catches in the throat, and 
hints of held-back tears. When all the admiring relatives 
and friends have rallied round, they are invited to a grand 
reunion party after the show. The hero receives a tran- 
script of the program, a projector, and a handsome 
present. If he is devoted to a good cause, you in the 
audience may be invited to pay tribute to his worthy life 
by making a financial contribution to the enterprise. 

Mr. Edwards’ effrontery in making a public show of a 
private life without the person's consent is shocking. But 
his heroes stand the shock of surprise surprisingly well—so 
well indeed that one’s indignation subsides into skepticism. 
Actually the privacy of their private lives is never violated. 
It would be both unfair and outrageously flattering to Mr. 
Edwards to say that his superficial little biographical sallies 
penetrate any private sanctuaries or reveal the intricacies 
of human motivation and human nature. 

What he has done is to latch on to an old, time-tested, 
sure-fire formula. What could be more appealing and 
wish-fulfilling than a demonstration that the good boy or 
girl, struggling against humble beginnings and other odds, 
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makes good, winning honor or wealth or both? If you 
like Horatio Alger, you'll like Ralph Edwards. Both have 
a disarming gift for distorting the bewildering complexities 
of life into a deceptive and sentimental simplicity. 


Ramar. Syndicated. 


With all the wonderful and terrible things that are 
going on in Africa these days, it seems a shame for some 
children to grow up thinking that Africans are painted 
savages who wear nose rings and not much else—bad sav- 
ages if they lurk in ambush with poisoned arrows and 
good savages if they serve the white man with loyalty and 
humility. Whatever the problems of modern Africa, they 
are not those met by nattily outfitted white men on 
safari, their quarry some hidden treasure or some degen- 
erate fugitive from justice. But it will take an expert 
social studies teacher indeed to counteract the false im- 
pressions made by this adventure series, which comes 
complete with trackless jungle, sinister witch doctors, 
prowling tigers, hungry crocodiles, and horrid rites. Plung- 
ing through the jungle with Ramar, one expects every 
moment to see a neatly shaven newspaperman step out of 
the bush and inquire politely, “Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sumer 

Take the nineteenth-century claptrap away from Ramar 
and what do you have left? A mishmash of treachery and 
gunplay just like the series that dishonor the fair names 
of our own Old West and of our two youngest states. Did 
somebody say the animals are educational? Children can 
look at real ones in any zoo. As for the Africans, why not 
encourage your child to watch, if only for a few minutes, 
one of the fine documentaries about Africa that are 
appearing these days on the TV screen? He'll realize in 
short order that nose rings are out of style in Africa. 

Mumbo jumbo ought to be equally out of style in the 
United States. In the world of the mind we can’t afford 
to have any dark continents, 


You Are There. Syndicated. 


As with all good art, the appeal of a fine television 
program is deathless, yielding ever more subtle values each 
time you return to it. Hence the reruns of this superb 
show retain all the impressiveness of their original pres- 
entation. 

The great achievement of this program is to demon- 
strate that history is a human drama, forged by real people 
who were shattered or uplifted as we are by the emotions 
and demands of life. No child (and no grownup, for that 
matter) who has witnessed, by means of this program, the 
death of Socrates or the madness of Hitler or the struggles 
of Eli Whitney can ever again visualize these notables as 
merely names printed in a book with a set of dates 
attached. 

Perhaps a historian might object taat the program's 
insistent focus on famous men tends to overshadow the 
other mighty forces of history—the evolution of the com- 
mon man, the impact of vast natural and social forces, 
the march of technological improvement. But after all, 
this is not a pictorial course in world history, only a 
collection of electrifying flashbacks into dramatic moments 
of past times. What the program promises to do, it does 
well. This accomplishment is due not only to the careful 
background of research and the high quality of the script 
but also to the skillfully understated delivery of Walter 
Cronkite’s commentary. 

We're sure Mr. Cronkite is not to blame for the all- 
too portentous words with which he has to sign off each 
week: “You .. . are there.” Meaningful and striking as a 
title for the series, this pronouncement becomes merely 
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a fatuous phrase when used as a wind-up for every episode. 
Where indeed but on television would anyone consider 
it necessary to underscore the obvious with such Gibraltar- 
like ponderosity? 

But this is a minor objection. On the whole we can 
only assure you, Mr. Cronkite, of our satisfaction that 
“You ... are there.” 


TV Quiz Aftermath* 
JACK GOULD 

[The recent] arrests of television quiz winners . 
marked the inevitable and prolonged continuation of the 
personal tragedies attendant on the exposure of the phony 
game programs. 

A full year after the revelation of the calculated rigging 
of the quizzes to heighten dramatic effect, the pliable tools 
used in the deception have paid a heavy price. But those 
who profited the most have escaped scot-free. The net- 
works, sponsors, and advertising agencies that gained 
millions from the faked programs have suffered what now 
appears to be only a moment of fleeting embarrassment. 

Indeed, it is to be asked, what has the great quiz scandal 
really done to TV? 

. . There has been, to be sure, one significant and 
healthy development: an increase in public-service pro- 
grams. A half hour here and there in the evening schedule 
has been set aside, and there also have been some addi- 
tional documentaries. 

But as important as public-service programing may be, 
a companion test of television’s well-being lies in its 
day-by-day efforts in the realm of entertainment and in the 
quality of its programs that nightly are distributed to the 
multitudes. 

In effect, the answer of TV to the supposed crisis has 
been just business as usual. The volume of tripe has grown. 
There is as much, if not more, violence in programing as 
a year ago. The sterile situation comedies have been merely 
multiplied. There has been no discernible drive, in other 
words, on the part of the networks to break out of the 
routine formula dictated by sales concerns of sponsors. 
Actually, there has been a drastic cutback in the number 
of special program undertakings, which this year will 
perhaps be half of last year’s total. 

In many ways the peril of TV is greater since the scan- 
dal. An industry that so simply survived a storm of such 
huge proportions is going to be less inclined than ever to 
see merit in proposed changes. The status quo has been 
undeniably hardened. 


The problem of television cntertainment remains pre- 
cisely what it was before the contestants showed up: how 
to make a practical case for higher standards in program- 
ing when the public will look at whatever it receives free 
of charge rather than turn a set off. To the solution of 
that dilemma of the video age the quiz scandal and its 
aftermath appear to have contributed nothing. 


BY THE WORDS OF THEIR MOUTHS 


From a continuity acceptance director for NBC-TV on 
the West Coast: “We ... put [an undressed girl] into the 
water. . . . Then we had the cowboy ride up to the 
water's edge. He never talked to the girl, though, just his 
horse. That way there was no sex inference. All you had 
was a man and woman in a compromising situation.” 

“We'll allow ‘damn’ and ‘hell’ on the show, but that’s 
not profanity.” 


*These extracts are reprinted, by permission, from Mr. 
Gould's column in the New York Times for October 2g, 1960. 
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WEARY OF WESTERNS? 


The British Broadcasting Corporation is going to make 
a big cut in the number of American television programs 
presented in Britain. There are to be no new American 
series for the present, and only about four hours of Amer- 
ican shows will be shown on BBC screens. Also there will 
be more emphasis on the intellectual content of the pro- 
graming. Could there be any connection? 


Sentence Summaries 


FOR COMPLETE REVIEWS, SEE THE ISSUE INDICATED 


Alcoa Presents. ABC, Sheer fantasy, expertly contrived, for those 
of us who like such airy, eerie diet. 


Ann Sothern. CBS. Slapdash situation comedy, slapped to- 
gether without dash. 


Bonanza. NBC. A western that deals in a serious way with the 
universal conflicts and the meaningful decisions of men. 


Camera Three. CBS. Exquisite, tantalizing glimpses of the arts 
and many phases of human life and thought. 


Ed Sullivan Show. CBS. It has held up amazingly well through 
the years, but we hope Ed remembers that variety, like any 
other spice, quickly dulls into tastelessness. 


The George Gobel Show. CBS. Warm, wholesome, neighborly 
good humor that makes a pleasant half hour for the whole 
family. We look to see George back before long with all his 
homely cheer. 


Johns Hopkins File No, 7. ABC, These enthralling lectures will 
be taken out of the files again, we hope, when more of us have 
grown up to them. 


Hotel de Paree. CBS. No longer scheduled. 


Huckleberry Hound. Syndicated. A companionable show, as re- 
liable and unalarming as a well-worn teddy bear. The show sel- 
dom resorts to violence (except for that done to the English 
language). 


Matty’s Funday Funnies. ABC. Nothing could be sillier than the 
title except the sequences involving Katnip and Herman. 
Wouldn't it be wiser to play up the little ghost? He’s a gallant 
little spirit who seeks only to be friendly with earthly boys and 
girls. 


Maverick. ABC. This show can teach children that trickery is 
easy and fun and that duplicity may be lovable. 


O.S.S. Syndicated.* The only title that’s really appropriate to 
this show is S$.0.S. 


Our Miss Brooks. Independent. This pert, mixed-up, giddy, 
silly, scatterbrained, man-pursuing female a teacher? Ridiculous. 


Roy Rogers. NBC, There are real moral implications in the 
show, but do these values make a clear impression in the midst 
of so much violence and vainglory? Rather, it looks as if 
Junior were toughening himself up for the adult westerns 
Daddy watches. 


Science Fiction Theater. Syndicated. Such a program can 
awaken and foster a child’s interest in scientific endeavor. It 
can teach him, too, that fact and fantasy are sharers in the 
universe of the mind. 


The Untouchables. ABC. Crime is shown as a nasty, unglamor- 
ous, underground business. Chalk up another crime thriller on 
the overlong list of TV's violent offerings, but credit this one 
with skillful scripts, imaginative casting, and good acting. 


What’s My Line? CBS. If it seldom stirs our minds, neither does 
it ever offend our taste. And here at least is spontaneous wit 
rather than forced gaicty. If this show does nothing else, it 
proves that people are still capable of uttering a bright line 
that it didn’t take six gag writers to build up to. 


*Sorry. This program was attributed wrongly to CBS in last 
month’s review. We regret also that Family Classics, which is a 
CBS program, was incorrectly credited to another network. 
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New Hope for the Handicapped.—The 
forty-nine-year-old man with injured 
legs had been a public charge for ten 
years because everyone thought he was 
too disabled to work. But then he was 
admitted to General Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In a matter of weeks he 
was digging ditches, weeding flower 
beds, and mowing lawns. Every day 
he worked a few more minutes, until 
finally he was able to work an eight- 
hour shift. Shortly afterward he left 
the hospital to take a self-supporting 
laborer’s job, 

This is only one of the many re- 
markable results that have been accom- 
plished under the General Hospital's 
year-old program, which aims at “cur- 


ing by doing.” Patients are rehabili- 
tated through physical and work ther- 
apy. One patient, paralyzed from the 
chest down, has learned to do his 
laundry with the aid of a plunger. 
Another can slip on his coat by using 
a coat-hanger hook attached to a stick. 

Some of the patients are such excel- 
lent workers that on their release they 
have been hired by the hospital. 


Bugs at Byrd School.—Fourth-graders 
at the Byrd School, Chicago, like bugs. 
And Robert Vaughn, the janitor at the 
school, likes fourth-graders. So he be- 
gan supplying them with assorted in- 
sects from the countryside and lakes 
as subjects for their science study. The 
result—an expanded interest in sci- 
ence among the youngsters, who have 
learned to pin, mount, and identify 
the insects. A recent bug-collecting 
expedition inspired by Mr. Vaughn 
and led by a ten-year-old girl, netted 
thirty-eight ladybugs, one butterfly, 
four flies, and one soldier beetle. 


“She Cares—Do You?”—This year Camp 
Fire Girls across the nation are suit- 
ing their actions to these words—their 
theme—as they celebrate the organiza- 
tion’s golden jubilee. Throughout the 
observance, which began November 1, 
i960, and will continue through March 
31, 1961, the girls will make a con- 
certed effort to increase their own 
and others’ awareness of the impor- 
tance of developing and conserving 
natural resources. Our felicitations go 
to the Camp Fire Girls on this impor- 
tant occasion, as does our wish that 
their impressive record may shine even 
brighter, if that is possible, during the 
next fifty years. 


Moneyed Moppets—One group of 
young Americans now has more money 
on deposit than ever before—school 
children. Last June 6,341,000 school 
children in 17,000 schools had $234,- 
620,000 on deposit in school savings 
accounts, a gain of 8.4 per cent over 
the previous year. 


Flight of Fancy.—The Scientific Amert- 
can magazine quotes the following 
from its own pages one hundred years 
ago: 

“Of all inventions of which it is pos- 
sible to conceive in the future, there 
is none which so captivates the imagi- 
nation as that of a flying machine. The 
power of rising up into the air, and 
rushing in any direction desired at the 
rate of a mile or more a minute, is a 
power for which mankind would be 
willing to pay very liberally. What a 
luxurious mode of locomotion! What 
little attention this subject has hereto- 
fore received from inventors has been 
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almost wholly confined to two direc- 
tions: flying by muscular power and 
the guidance of balloons. Both of these 
we have been accustomed to regard as 
impracticable. The thing that is really 
wanted is a machine driven by some 
natural power, so that the flyer may 
ride at his ease. For this purpose, we 
must have a new gas, electric, or chem- 
ical engine. The simplest of all con- 
ceivable flying machines would be a 
cylinder blowing out gas in the rear, 
and driving itself along on the prin- 
ciple of the rocket.” 


The Silent Storms.—The sound you 
cannot hear may be a clue to the storm 
you don’t expect. Infrasound—sound 
pitched so low the human ear can’t 
hear it—is present at all times. It can 
be detected with new, special micro- 
phones, by means of which geophysi- 
cists hope to be able, by “listening,” to 
detect earthquakes and tornadoes many 
hundreds of miles away. 


Aesthetic Statistics—During the past 
year nearly 4,000,000 persons visited 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Cloisters, where the mu- 
seum’s medieval collection is housed. 
A sample survey revealed more men 
than women among the art lovers— 
4 per cent more, in fact. Ten per cent 
of those who answered the survey's 
questionnaire were foreigners and 24 
per cent students, but — strangely 
enough—only 1 per cent were artists. 

The museum speculates that artists 
may not like questionnaires. But may- 
be there are other explanations. Maybe 
artists, like some other underpaid 
workers, are “moonlighters” and pre- 
fer to list themselves under their sec- 
ond occupation. Or maybe they just 
don’t like other artists’ art. 


Next Step, Coffee Breaks?—Now those 
thinking machines can talk to each 
other over the telephone, thanks to 
the invention of a new data-transmis- 
sion unit. Nobody will be surprised to 
learn that each of the computers can 
carry on separate calculations at the 
same time that it is exchanging chit- 
chat with its partner. 


Four-Seasons Schooling. — The year- 
round school is a “promising hope” for 
better education, according to the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, but before undertaking 
such a project a community should 
make an extensive study of just what 
it wants to accomplish and how much 
it will cost. So says the Association’s 
new study, Year-Round School. Cop- 
ies may be ordered from the A.A.S.A.., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for one dollar. 
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F [ eedom Develops by Degrees 


NO AGE has been more concerned with the balance of 
freedom and responsibility than our own. Ours is the 
twofold task of helping young America to grow in 
freedom and at the same time in the ability to meet 
the requirements of the adult world. We all know 
that this is not a simple task, nor is it one that is ever 
really completed. But recent research has contributed 
significantly to our knowledge of how to go about it. 
We have learned from studies of children’s growth 
that what we adults may expect of each child and 
what measure of freedom we may give him at any 
time depend on his unfolding abilities. 

This is a very new discovery in child guidance. 
Even within the lifetime of some National Parent- 
Teacher readers, young children were expected to 
work regularly and productively in the adult world. 
It is true that thoughtful parents and teachers have 
long been aware that their demands had to be ad- 
justed to a child’s capacities. Now research has given 
them the further help they need, “Only so much can 
we ask of him now; only so much freedom can we 
give now” might well be their guiding motto. And 
the question of “how much”—day by day, month by 
month, year by year—rests with the parents’ sensitive 
understanding of the child’s characteristics and 
abilities. 

Yet we live in a world that is every day putting 
more stress on early school entrance, early introduc- 
tion to foreign languages, and early college enroll- 
ment. School curriculums are being tightened, higher 
standards of accomplishment set in both learning and 
conduct. Some say we have been too lenient in the 
past, too soft both at home and at school. 

In the atmosphere of mild hysteria that pervades 
these activities we must withstand the temptation to 
push children too far. We must not surrender the 
ground we have gained in understanding children’s 
limitations as well as their potentialities for learning. 

Many a prodded preschooler might well, if he had 
the words at his command, stand before his over- 
anxious parents and say, somewhat breathlessly, “I 
believe I can do it, but just don’t push me. Many of 
my irritabilities—indeed my stubbornness and even 
perversity—are simply my way of saying that at the 
moment you're expecting too much of me. I haven't 
yet the ability or the energy or the understanding I 
will have next month or next year. Sometimes I’m 
frightened by the responsibilities and the freedom 
that I vaguely see ahead—though I’m eager to grow 
up and have the privileges and powers that will come 
as I get older. All I ask is a little more time!” 
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During the same period that we in the field of child 
guidance were discovering the value of adjusting the 
measure of freedom and responsibility to children’s 
growth, we were also learning the importance of giv- 
ing children “unconditional” love. We now fully real- 
ize too that we must move children by progressive 
steps into an ever widening world of greater freedom, 
greater responsibilities. We are learning that young- 
sters enjoy a challenge and, when they are rightly pre- 
pared, find satisfaction in solving difficult problems. 

Thus our attitude has changed from authoritarian- 
ism to permissiveness to—what? Old-fashioned au- 
thoritarianism again? Not at all. Parents who are 
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Children’s mittens and shoes and 


play suits come in sizes that must be 


newly fitted each year. Is the same true 
of children’s responsibilities and 


children’s right to choose? 


DALE B. HARRIS 


authoritarian, critical, and arbitrary are often not 
successful in attaining the goals they seek for their 
children, no matter how sound those goals may be. 
Their children grow evasive, perhaps rebellious, and 
attempt to escape from unpleasant, difficult situa- 
tions, even though these may be imposed “for their 
own good.” 


The golden mean 

So-called permissiveness, on the other hand, can 
help parents attain their goals for a child if they are 
loving and patient, willing to listen to him, to try to 
comprehend his view of his problems, rather than 
casually indifferent or grossly indulgent. The best 
kind of permissiveness, we now realize, sets limits but 
sets them in reference to the child’s abilities rather 
than sharply restricting his choices when he is com- 
petent to make them freely. 

Freedom to grow, then, at his own pace and in his 
own way, is each child’s inalienable right. And his 
growth takes place in a particular environment—what 
the perceptive social psychologist Kurt Lewin has 
called the child’s life space. The life space includes 
everything—things, persons, experiences—to which a 
child responds with interest or distaste, acceptance or 
rejection. It is not always the same as the environ- 
ment grownups know; rather, it must be understood 
as it appears to, and affects, the child. 

Even in the preschool years this life space expands 
rapidly as the child enters his neighborhood and his 
community. It enlarges still more when he goes to 
nursery school or kindergarten, including more and 
more objects, more and more persons, more and more 
experiences. And all these, in their turn, make new 
and growing demands on the child. He must obey 
more rules, and though he may be given greater and 
greater freedom by degrees, he also has to learn to 
live successfully with a greater variety of people who 
have conflicting claims on him. 

These requirements are not always matched with a 
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child’s developing abilities. How can he cope with 
them? Child psychology gives us two seemingly con- 
tradictory answers. On the one hand, we are re- 
minded that little children are very sensitive and 
that what they learn in the first five years will shape 
their entire future growth and personality develop- 
ment. Because they are so susceptible to tire pullings 
and pushings of experience, they need protection, 
tender nurture, loving care. On the other hand, we 
are also reminded that young children are resilient, 
tough in many ways, with a built-in capacity for 
learning and adjusting and above all for growing. 
They are zestful in meeting and solving problems. 

In the face of such contradictory qualities, parents 
want to know, “What kind of help can I give my 
child as his world enlarges and the number of de- 
mands made on him increase?” Some answers have 
come out of scientific child study, some from the ex- 
perience of sensitive observers and teachers, and some 
from a wisdom born of years of studying and work- 
ing with children. Whatever the source, there is con- 
siderable agreement among students of child develop- 
ment on a number of ways to help children. 


What really helps 


+ They agree, first, that the growing child needs not 
only our affection but our interest in him. Any person 
who is truly interested in children is an observant 
person. He learns much about them by watching 
their play, their social life, the way they solve prob- 
lems. He notes the questions they ask, the happenings 
that catch and hold their attention. And as he ob- 
serves, notes, and learns, he comes to understand 
something of what the work@ looks like to a child. 
He grasps the child’s “life space,” knows how experi- 
ence feels to him. An interested parent guides chil- 
dren wisely, sympathetically, because he knows and 
understands their world. 

Imagine, for example, that a two-year-old is seeing 
his first live horse. He points at the horse and shouts 
in excitement, “Big doggie!” His mother knows that 
this expression, amusing as it may seem, signifies two 
major mental achievements: the ability to contrast 
big with little and the ability to classify a totally 
new animal in a category already known to the child. 
By such classification the child attempts to incorpo- 
rate what is new and unknown into what is familiar. 
* Second, the specialists agree that children need 
experiences in their own world and on their own 
terms, as in nursery school, a world created especially 
for children and suited to their abilities. At home 
parents will see that the preschool youngster has 
every chance to play—for children learn through 
play—alone and with others, uninterrupted by adults. 
They will keep a watchful eye on him, but even when 





An article in the 1960-61 study program 
on the preschool child. 





the children start quarreling, parents should refrain 
from breaking in. A youngster needs freedom to solve 
his own social problems, and quarrels are soon over 
if the small participants are allowed to work out 
their differences by themselves. No one can help 
noticing that the more children are together, the 
more is their play likely to be enlivened by an occa- 
sional fracas, which only testifies to their friendship. 

In a world where we must live in close contact 

with others, social training and social give-and-take 
can well begin in the preschool years. There is inter- 
esting evidence to show that when preschool children 
are free to learn group interests and skills, they will 
use them all through elementary school. 
* We know, too, that children should have freedom 
to experiment and try new things. Deprived of this 
privilege, they may have a hard time with unfamiliar 
experiences. The mother of a five-year-old, for in- 
stance, was greatly disturbed at her child’s difficulties 
in fitting into life at kindergarten. She had always 
tried to be a good mother. What had gone wrong? 
Finally the psychologist pointed out that her very 
watchfulness and anxious supervision had helped to 
bring about the child’s difficulties. She hadn’t allowed 
him to climb the tree in the back yard for fear he 
might fall. She had kept him from boisterous play for 
fear he might get hurt. She had discouraged his play- 
ing in the yard alone for fear he might run into the 
street. 

Such denials of freedom, in the degree that the 
child needs it at a particular time, may produce a 
docile youngster, easily managed, but they may also 
cut down on his enthusiasm, curiosity, and initiative. 
The observant, interested parent learns the fine art 
of deciding when to step in and guide or direct, and 
when to stand back and let the child experiment— 
that is, what degree of freedom is needed, and when. 
* The child benefits not only from new experiences 
and opportunities to experiment but also from cor- 
recting his own errors. Since many of them grow out 
of lack of skill or knowledge, try helping him to un- 
derstand his mistakes instead of punishing him for 
them. Encourage him to think before he rushes pell- 
mell into some new project. “If you did it this way, 
what do you think might happen? Maybe another 
way is better.” (This thinking about alternative 
courses of action is good training for problem solv- 
ing.) Or perhaps, instead of imagining possible out- 
comes, you May want to demonstrate them—or em- 
body them in a story. 

Some ‘parents believe that failures are always bad 
for children and that a child should be protected 
from them. Yet how else can young children begin to 
develop standards? The only way they will under- 
stand the consequences of their behavior is through 


their own comfort and discomfort, happiness and 
unhappiness. They learn rapidly to do things that 
make them comfortable and happy and thus they 
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avoid repeating their mistakes. Wiser than trying to 
protect youngsters from all failure is the accentuate- 
the-positive policy: emphasize their successes. 


When to give him his “druthers” 

* We know too that children need opportunities to 
make choices appropriate to their understanding and 
experience. ‘““Would you rather walk with Daddy to 
the park or stay in your yard and play?” gives a four- 
year-old a chance to weigh his own desires and satis- 
factions. But asking him to decide whether to spend 
the money Grandfather gave him on his birthday for 
a new toy or put it in the bank is to impose a task 
beyond his comprehension and experience. Letting 
him choose which story he wants to hear at bedtime 
is altogether appropriate, but letting him decide 
whether he is ready for bed may be very inappro- 
priate indeed. 

* Finally, children need explanations. If Mother 
makes a request of a preschooler and also gives him 
a reason for it, the youngster is likely to become so 
interested in her explanation that resistance is for- 
gotten. A husky three-and-a-half-year-old was swing- 
ing vigorously on a cupboard door. His mother not 
only asked him not to do it but showed him how the 
hinges were pulling away from the wood. By substi- 
tuting one activity—inspection of the hinges—for an- 
other, she persuaded him to stop much more easily 
than if she had shouted at him with no explanation. 

Children’s minds have always been popping with 
questions, and in this scientific age there is no reason 
to suppose that these parent-baiting queries will taper 
off. Must we always answer in detail? What does one 
say to the prekindergartener who asks, “What makes 
the clouds move?” or ‘“‘Why does the pressing cloth 
go s-s-s-s-s when you iron on it?” While it is impor- 
tant to encourage curiosity, it is also clear that young 
children will not understand elaborate explanations. 
Often a very simple answer is enough. The question 
will come up again when the child is older and can 
seek his own answers. 

Freedom develops by degrees, then, where adults 
are encouraging, interested in children as persons. In 
the life space that such parents provide, children find 
opportunities to try new things, learn from experi- 
ence, and listen to reasonable requests. They find 
freedom—as they find responsibility—matched to their 
competence and their willingness to learn. These are 
the children who make relatively few inconvenient 
or excessive demands on adults. They are “comfort- 
able” in their growth. 





Dale B. Harris, prominent parent educator, is not 
only professor of psychology at the State University 
of Pennsylvania but director of its section on devel- 
opmental and educational psychology. One of his 
major publications is The Concept of Development, 
which he edited. 
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CULTIVATING 
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WHAT MAKES AN UNSAFE DRIVER? For thirty years in- 
vestigators have searched for characteristics common 
to people who have accidents. Their search has ranged 
from single measurements of hearing, vision, and re- 
action time to subtle personality differences. In al- 
most all instances no significant relationship emerges 
between these characteristics and the frequency of 
accidents. But there is mounting evidence that basic 
personality is an important influence. 

In short, “Man drives as he lives.” This concept, 
moreover, applies to all forms of safety behavior, not 
to driving alone. The findings of research, as we have 
seen, support it. 

The full meaning of the research evidence some- 
times overwhelms professional workers in safety. 
They wonder whether they can succeed in changing 
personality for so limited a purpose as safety. They 
wonder whether a safety conscience is so deeply and 
pervasively rooted in the total values of individuals 
that it can’t exist separately. I believe, however, that 
in some measure a safety conscience can be isolated 
and developed. 

I have seen people persuaded to eat liver without 
altering their distaste for “inner organs.” I have seen 
people accept integration in their schools without 
changing their hostility to integration in general so- 
cial activities. I have seen whole groups accept and 
use seat belts, even though they disregarded other 
traffic safety suggestions. If people can be changed in 
some ways, then why not specifically in the direction 
of safety? A safety conscience can be developed bit 
by bit, and there are some specific aids to its develop- 
ment that I would like to discuss. 

Setting an example is one of them: But to do this, 
first make sure your own safety conscience is in good 
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shape. Attitudes toward driving begin to form long 
before young people get behind a wheel. They are 
caught from example more than they are taught. The 
boy who is told to “watch for cops” so that Daddy 
can speed will probably ask his son to do the same 
thing—if he lives long enough to have a son. Recently 
when a young man in California killed himself 
speeding, the police had a hard time finding his 
father. He was in court paying a fine for reckless 
driving and speeding. 


Learning by looking 

One of the first things a child learns to do in school 
is to count. And one of the first practical uses of his 
new skill is to ask Daddy why he is driving sixty 
when the sign says forty-five. If we are seriously in- 
terested, then, in reducing the accidents caused by 
young drivers, we should look at our own driving 
behavior. 

[ am reminded here of a little song from My Fair 
Lady. It is one of Eliza’s complaints, and it goes 
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This billboard, like ninety-nine others in 
New Jersey, represents one of the many 
ways in which P.T.A.'s throughout the coun- 
try are helping Americans to develop a 
safety conscience. 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 


-were on our way / 
again : 


*o School 


CARELE = 


© National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


something like this: “Never do I want to hear an- 
other word. There isn’t one I haven't heard, Read 
me no rhymes, sing me no songs. Show me.” Show me. 
There’s the telling phrase. And I think it is the plaint 
not only of Eliza but of a whole generation of ado- 
lescents who are seeking standards and values in all 
life as well as in the sphere of safety. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer has said the same thing more 
formally: “Example is not the main way to teach 
but the only way.” 

The power of example is demonstrable. For in- 
stance, we have made some attempts to evaluate vari- 
ous school experiences in safety, and we find that the 
behavior of teachers in crossing streets—whether they 
cross at the corner or in the middle—is a stronger 
influence on children than studying street-crossing 
techniques in the classroom or being watched and 
guided by safety patrols. 

Another way to help develop a safety conscience 
is to make sure that the regulations are reasonable. 
Although people resent immoderate restriction, they 
welcome guidance—a code or set of rules to go by 
that is reasonable enough to create respect for the 
authority imposing them. If we respect the authority 
we are inclined to obey regulations even when the 
reasons for them don’t seem very compelling. For 
example, you call to your adolescent son, “Come out 
of the water or you'll catch cold.” If he comes, it’s nor 
because he’s afraid of colds. It’s because he respects 
you, your wishes, your authority. Irrational regula- 
tions, on the other hand, can make lawbreakers, a 
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Engineers are making cars and roads safer 

for people. But who can make people safer users 
of cars and roads? A safety expert believes 
parents, teachers, and P.T.A.’s can 

help, and tells us how. 


sizable number of whom are adolescents—perhaps 
because adolescents are less patient with unreason- 
ableness than adults. 

Unfortunately, unreasonable regulations are com- 
mon in the field of safety, particularly highway safety. 
Not long ago two newspaper reporters drove side by 
side along a two-lane highway at the maximum speed 
limit of twenty-five miles an hour—and tied up traffic 
for miles. In another place a traffic engineer, observ- 
ing cars going safely through a fifteen-mile zone at 
an average speed of thirty-two miles an hour, in- 
creased the limit to thirty. The cars continued to 
average thirty-two. Sensible rules are likely to be 
honored, even in the absence of authorities to en- 
force them. 

A third way to facilitate the development of a 
safety conscience is to give a person a voice in setting 
up the standards he is asked to honor. The psycholo- 
gist Kurt Lewin has experimented with a group 
discussion-decision technique as a means of influ- 
encing attitudes and behavior. In one experiment he 
worked with two groups of women who had never 
eaten or cooked hearts, kidneys, or brains. One group 
heard a lecture on the nutritional value of using 
these items. The other group discussed the subject. 
Only 10 per cent of the first group later used these 
items in menus, but 52 per cent of the discussion 
group did. The point is that a person may be influ- 
enced more by a decision he helps to make than by 
one he is asked or forced to accept. 


Rule makers are not rule breakers 

Recently to combat some late evening mischief 
among adolescents, school authorities and parents in 
my former home town set up a code of activities and 
a time schedule for them. The youngsters didn’t 
honor them. In fact, they seemed to take special satis- 
faction in flouting them. It was the young against the 
old. Then someone suggested that the young peo- 
ple set up their own code with the help of an adult 
leader. They did, and although their own code didn’t 
differ greatly from the first, it was far more effective. 
This is simple democracy, nothing more or less. If it 
works well for governments, why do we overlook its 
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potential for individuals, particularly those whose 
safety behavior we are trying to influence? 

When we are dealing with young people and their 
consciences, let’s not overlook the moral ingredients. 
We make too little éffort to reinforce the young 
driver’s understanding that he is morally responsible 
for his behavior behind the wheel. Some primitive 
peoples have a coming-of-age ceremony in which the 
young adult is given a spear, told about its uses in 
hunting and war, and warned not to use it against 
his own tribe. Perhaps something comparable could 
be done for today’s driving novices. 

Driver training and licensing, for example, should 
not be hurdles to overcome but experiences that 
impart competence, and test that competence within 
a framework of moral responsibility. Some commu- 
nity group—for example, the P.T.A.—might well spon- 
sor a meeting for those applying for licenses. Here 
competent, respected community members would dis- 
cuss the pleasures, hazards, and responsibilities of 
driving. 

Licensing, let me say, is not all it should be. 
Recently my wife and I moved from one state to 
another. Since the states had reciprocal licensing 
privileges, we were required to pass only an eye 
test and a simple examination. Ours is a rural area, 
and we met the test official on a backwoods road. He 
propped a Snellen eye chart on the front bumper of 
our car, stood us an arbitrary distance away, and 
told us to read. Now, as you may know, a Snellen 
test must be given under standard conditions—at a 
specific distance from the chart, which is placed at 
a specific height. The sun was shining in our eyes. 
I could read the chart only because I had been doing 
research with it most of my professional life and had 
memorized it. My wife did less well, so the official 
encouraged her to move closer. Then we took four 
minutes for a series of insultingly easy true-and-false 
questions on driving rules. 

The experience left us dismayed—but not for our- 
selves. Behind us was a line of teen-agers waiting 
their turn at this test. 


Appraising our standards 

How serious are we about licensing drivers? What 
can our youngsters think of a privilege that is so 
easily achieved? How much can they sense the moral 
responsibility involved in driving? 

I do not mean to disparage licensing officials. No 
one has given them much to go by. Too little is 
known about the skills needed in driving. More re- 
search is necessary, and for years I have been encour- 
aging that research. With initial licensing procedures 
based on sound research, we could give more atten- 
tion to the relicensing of the aged or the accident- 
involved. We urgently need improved standards for 
keeping safe people on the roads and unsafe people 
off the roads. 
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What about enforcement? I find that many people 
look to enforcement as the solution to the accident 
problem. And they think of enforcement as control, 
not guidance. Efficient enforcement can be helpful, 
but it is certainly not the solution, especially with 
young, new drivers. The main trouble with enforce- 
ment is that it is external control; a conscience is 
developed internally. 

In our culture a child is passed from one authority 
to another—home, school, church, community. He is 
observed, evaluated, regulated. And then suddenly he 
can get into a car and drive far enough in a short time 
to be anonymous and free. External control leads to 
a dead end. We must build into young people respon- 
sibility for their own actions. 


The carrot or the stick? 


Enforcement emphasizes the negative. People 
equate it with punishment for being caught, and 
unjust punishment at that. In one community there 
were approximately 42,700 speeding violations for 
each speeding ticket. In short, 42,699 speeders were 
not caught. Isn’t it odd that there are virtually no 
immediate, socially administered rewards for cour- 
tesy and safety? We need to concentrate more on posi- 
tive rewards than on stepping up the quantity and 
quality of punishment. Those of you who work, or 
have worked, in education know that thunder and 
lightning never made anything grow. It is quiet, 
penetrating sunshine and rain that make things 
grow—from the inside. 

Education, of course, is another way to help 
develop a safety conscience. Columbia University has 
a lot of capital invested in this belief. And of all the 
courses relating to safety, driver education receives 
the most attention. 

Courses in driver education are usually no more 
effective than are those who teach it. This is particu- 
larly true because of the importance of example, 
which I emphasized earlier. We have to be careful 
in the selection and training of teachers, for they will 
be models for young people. Recently we completed 
a study of effective teaching in driver education. The 
results will interest you. 


Techniques for teachers 


In the first place, we recommended more empha- 
sis on acquainting the teacher with the mechanical 
operation of an automobile. Students tend to judge 
an instructor by what he knows about something they 
are familiar with. For the male adolescent this is 
the mechanical operation of a car—what’s under the 
hood. If the instructor demonstrates knowledge and 
proficiency in this area, students are more likely to 
listen to him when he speaks about laws, courteous 
driving, and proper attitudes—subjects about which 
they know little and may care less. 

We also recommended more emphasis on the driv- 
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ing skill of the teacher and the student. Driver edu- 
cation tends to underestimate the value of instruc- 
tion in the basic driving skills. But when a person 
gets into a jam, the basic motor pattern of response 
is what he usually employs to try to get out of it. 
An analogy is the ring-wise prizefighter who has 
been hit hard. While he has momentarily lost a sense 
of ring strategy, the thing that saves him is the auto- 
matic bobbing and weaving which he has learned 
through practice, experience, and training. His de- 
fense is virtually involuntary. In driving, every acci- 
dent or near-miss is preceded by a crisis. Those who 
perform the basic motor skills well are more likely 
to survive. 

Another finding is that a very common indica- 
tion of effective teaching is the rapidity with which 
the teacher can get the student to operate compe- 
tently on his own. In a way, being a driver education 
teacher is like being a parent. There is a certain 
element of thanklessness in both jobs. If you do your 
job well, you are no longer needed. And the sooner 
this happens, the better. 

The role of attitudes is important, for a driver's 
attitudes help to repel or attract the crises from 
which his skill may have to save him. Attitude forma- 
tion goes on from birth, and there is still some op- 
portunity to influence attitudes toward driving in 
driver education courses. But in our present courses 
we are not utilizing the full opportunity that exists 
for us in either the area of motor skill or that of 
attitudes. 


Overestimating education 


There are some limits to education, however. One 
fault of educators, lay and professional, is that they 
are so willing and energetic that they tackle things 
with which education has little chance of succeeding 
or which others could do better. 

Attempting to educate people not to drive when 
they are fatigued or intoxicated is an example of 
what I mean. Have you ever tried to convince an 
intoxicated man that he shouldn’t drive? It’s futile 
to ask a person to use a faculty which has been im- 
paired, and the faculty we're suggesting that the 
intoxicated person use, his judgment, is the one most 
affected by his drinking. 

Efforts to stop drunken driving would be more 
effective, it seems to me, if they were directed by 
those who are in a position to prevent a person from 
driving after he has been drinking. As I understand 
the technological progress that has been made in 
automobile manufacture, it would be fairly simple 
to build a car that an intoxicated person could not 
start or that would come to a gradual halt if the 
impairment should show up when the car was 
under way. 


Making seat belts and interior padding compul- 
sory would also take some of the burden from edu- 
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cators. Fortunately automobile manufacturers and 
legislative groups are becoming more and more 
safety-conscious. Let’s work with them to help them 
continue to improve their safety consciences. 


Agenda for the P.T.A. 


I have known the P.T.A. a long time and have 
been a member many years. The P.T.A. is a unique 
and remarkable organization. In a way it reminds me 
of the very bright young men I see from time to time 
who are trying to decide on their vocational futures. 
They are so talented and have so many potentialities 
that they are qualified for almost everything. Thus 
the decision of what one thing to select is all the 
more difficult. 

The P.T.A. too can do almost anything. It has 
many resources and accomplishments. In its quest 
to help people and communities develop a safety 
conscience, I would suggest, therefore, that it con- 
centrate on a few specific tasks. I would propose the 
following: 

1. Make clear the influence of example on safety 
behavior. 

2. Work for reasonable safety regulations. 

3- Work with groups to help them participate in 
making the decisions under which they must oper- 
ate. Work particularly with young adolescents, who 
seem to cause the biggest problem in safety. 

4. Work with others to develop moral responsibil- 
ity for safety. 

5: Encourage research on driving tests so that 
training and licensing will have a more adequate 
basis. 

6. Stimulate programs of rewards as an incentive 
to safe behavior. 

7. Continue to work for improved driver educa- 
tion, with some emphasis on the selection and train. 
ing of teachers, for they are the students’ models. 

The nature of human beings and the continuing 
tragedy, misery, and material losses resulting from 
accidents make it urgent that we seek at least part of 
our solution within the framework of a safety con- 
science. As parents and teachers well know, helping 
others to develop a conscience in any area is a very 
difficult assignment. But I know no group so well 
equipped by character, experience, and motivation to 
undertake this task as the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion. It is a task uniquely yours. 





James L. Malfetti, associate professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, serves as 
executive officer of the special safety research and 
education project being carried on by Teachers Col- 
lege. This article is taken from his stirring address 
given at the safety conference held recently by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Keeping Pace 


Male-Order Meal 


It has often been said that the greatest chefs in the 
world are men. This contention gained support last 
September when what may be the only all-male 
P.T.A. executive committee in the country, that of 
the Vance Elementary School P.T.A. in Bessemer, 
Alabama, prepared and served supper at the first 
meeting of the year. 


© Graf Studios, Bessemer, Alabama 


B. H. Johnson, Jr., M.D., sets an example of active 
civic-mindedness by managing, despite a busy medical 
practice, to serve as president. Dr. Johnson relates 
that on this occasion the officers and chairmen “got 
all the materials, did all the work, and staged a sup- 
per with a menu of hamburgers, cole slaw, baked 
beans, bread, coffee, and cake.” The hosts proudly 
served 350 P.T.A. members, then removed their 
chefs’ regalia and conducted a business meeting. At 
that time plans were made for the major project of 
the year—improvement of the school library—and 
other important activities. These plans are now being 
carried out with vigor and efficiency. For example, 
before the end of October, Henry Bell, magazine and 
membership chairman, had already secured 117 sub- 
scriptions to the National Parent-Teacher. 


A Look-See at Know-How 


In the Toledo, Ohio, school system there are two 
vocational high schools, Macomber and Whitney. 
Here young people are prepared to take their place 
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in industry not only through a great variety of 
courses but through actual job training. Believing 
that many parents in this highly industrial city were 
not aware of the many-sided programs offered by 
the two schools, the Toledo Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations last spring held a “double- 
header” open house program so Mr. and Mrs. Toledo 
could visit both Macomber and Whitney and see 
what each high school offered the young people of 
the community. 

Eugene Winchester, council president, estimated 
that more than fifteen hundred people took the stu- 
dent-guided tours that enabled them to watch boys 
and girls working with TV tubes, typing, welding, 
and displaying their skills in many other ways. There 
was even a baking demonstration, and the fragrant, 
oven-fresh cookies it produced were quickly con- 
sumed by the visitors. In every classroom, workroom, 
shop, and laboratory, teachers were present to greet 
the parents, explain the content of the courses, and 
answer questions. 

Reporters and cameramen came too, and the result- 
ing publicity—in newspapers and on television—gave 
evidence that the open house was, in the words of a 
TV news director, a “whopping success.” 


© Richard Drouard, Rossford, Ohio 


In the photograph we see Carl Smith, instructor 
in refrigeration at Macomber High School, explain- 
ing the work of his shop to visitors, including Grant 
Murray (center) of the Board of Education. 
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Together in Spirit 


Twenty-four Navaho children are enrolled in the 
Yucca Elementary School at Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. All of them live in a government boarding school 
because their homes are in scattered, remote places 
throughout the state. The Yucca P.T.A. has given 
much thought to the mothers and fathers of these 
Navaho youngsters, faraway parents probably un- 
aware of the part other parents were playing in their 
children’s school life and of the P.T.A.’s concern for 
the welfare of all the youngsters in the school. So 
during this year’s membership month the executive 
committee took an unusual step: It voted unanimous- 
ly to issue honorary P.T.A. membership cards to the 
parents of all twenty-four boarding pupils. A letter 
explaining this gesture of friendship accompanied 
each card, serving to remind the new member that 
P.T.A. cooperation on behalf of children knows no 
geographical boundaries. 


Newsworthy 


Possibly the most exclusive P.T.A. news broad- 
casts in the United States are those presented by 
WSGS, a student-operated radio station in Chicago. 
WSGS serves an area just eight blocks square in the 
neighborhood of a large public high school. Martin 
Green, the owner of this amateur station, has a staff 
of twelve hard-working young assistants who serve as 
commentators, disk jockeys, engineers, and handy- 
men. 

A staunch believer in the P.T.A., Mr. Green keeps 
his audience (composed largely of students, their 
teachers, and their parents) up to date on what he 
regards as top priority news—local, state, and na- 
tional P.T.A. activities. 


A College for Our Town 


When a brand-new junior college opened its doors 
to the young people of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, last 
fall, members of the Fergus Falls Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations felt an almost proprietary pride 
in the institution. For during the preceding year their 
main project had been the study, discussion, and pro- 
motion of a college for their community. 

Although many civic-minded persons and groups 
were strongly in favor of the proposed college, many 
others were uninterested and uninformed. Yet the 
proposal had to be voted on by all the townspeople. 
The Fergus Falls Council, therefore, conducted an 
unusually effective community-wide program to help 
acquaint citizens with the need for the college and 
the benefit it would bring to the young people of 
the town. Instead of the traditional public meeting, 
the council held a series of “coffee hours’’ at which 
people could discuss the proposed project informally 
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with P.T.A. members and other civic leaders who 
acted as spokesmen. Such personal contacts with 
small groups proved to be an excellent means of 
passing out information, giving people a chance to 
talk freely and ask questions. And the result? A rec- 
ord vote, with an overwhelming majority in favor 
of establishing the college. 


Share-the-Problem Plan 


The parents of a physically handicapped child 
who is unable to go to a regular school sometimes 
find themselves lonely and perplexed. The problems 
they face are so different from those of other parents! 
Where can they go for advice and reassurance? 

It is the needs of these fathers and mothers, as 
well as of their children, that particularly concern 
the year-old Handicapped Children P.T.A. of the 
Cerebral Palsy School and Treatment Center in Port- 
land, Maine. One important committee of this local 
association, made up of parents who have benefited 
from the center's program for some years, offers coun- 
sel and guidance to parents of cerebral palsied or 
otherwise handicapped children newly admitted to 
the center. 

The P.T.A. also works to inform the public about 
the educational programs and facilities needed to 
help handicapped youngsters develop their too-often- 
unrecognized abilities and enable them to become 
useful, independent adults. 


A Bond Among Us 


Artist Dorothy Bond, creator of those delightful 
cartoons known as “The Ladies,” here pays tribute 
to a rapidly increasing (and vitally necessary) group 
of P.T.A. members—fathers. 





HEARTWARMER and HEARTCHILLER ae 











“the op who cared aud. the fp who didn't eare 
cough about lus child. to come to the PCA. meeting f 


© Courtesy of the Chicago Daily News, National Newspaper Syndicate 
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EARLY IN THE AUTUMN the Peterkins be- 
gan to prepare for their Christmas tree. 
Everything was done in great privacy, 
as it was to be a surprise. Mr. Peterkin 
had been up to Mr. Bromwick’s wood 
lot, and, with his consent, selected the 
tree. Agamemnon went to look at it 
occasionally after dark, and Solomon 
John made frequent visits to it morn- 
ings, just after sunrise. Mr. Peterkin 
drove Elizabeth Eliza and her mother 
that way, and pointed furtively to it 
with his whip. 

At length Mr. Peterkin had it cut 
down and brought secretly into the 
Larkins’ barn. A week or two before 
Christrnas a measurement was made 
of it with Elizabeth Eliza’s yard meas- 
ure. To Mr. Peterkin’s dismay it was 
too high to stand in the back parlor. 

Agamemnon suggested that it might 
be set up slanting; but Mrs. Peterkin 
was sure it would make her dizzy, and 
the candles would drip. 

But a brilliant idea came to Mr. 
Peterkin. He proposed that the ceiling 
of the parlor should be raised to make 
room for the top of the tree. 

Elizabeth Eliza thought the space 
would need to be quite large. It must 
not be like a small box, or you could 
not see the tree. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peterkin, “I should 
have the ceiling lifted all across the 
room; the effect would be finer.” 

Elizabeth Eliza objected to having 
the whole ceiling raised because her 
room was over the back parlor, and 
she would have no floor while the 
alteration was going on. 

Mr. Peterkin explained that he 
didn’t propose altering the whole ceil- 
ing but to lift up a ridge across the 
room at the back part where the tree 
was to stand. 

Agamemnon was afraid there would 
be trouble in keeping the matter se- 
cret, for it would be a long piece of 
work for a carpenter; but Mr. Peterkin 
proposed having the carpenter for a 
number of other jobs. 

So the folding doors into the back 
parlor were closed, and for nearly a 
fortnight before Christmas there was a 
great litter of fallen plastering, chips, 
and shavings. The little boys could not 
understand what was going on. Per- 
haps they suspected a Christmas tree, 
but they did not know why a Christ- 
mas tree should have so many chips, 
and were still more astonished at the 
hump in Elizabeth Eliza’s room. 

Solomon John was busy, privately 
making some candles for the tree. He 
had been collecting some bayberries, as 
he understood they made very nice 
candles. 

The elders of the family never all 
went into the back parlor together, 
and all tried not to see what was going 


on. The little boys were never allowed 
even to look inside the room. 

The afternoon before Christmas, 
Elizabeth Eliza, Solomon John, and 
their father collected in the back par- 
lor for a council. The carpenters had 
gone, and the tree stood at its full 
height at the back of the room. The 
chips and shavings were cleared away, 
and it stood on a neat box. 

But what were they to put on the 
tree? 

Solomon had brought in his supply 
of candles; but they proved to be very 
“stringy” and very few. It was strange 
how many bayberries it took to make 
a few candies! 

Solomon John had given the little 
boys round bits of wood left from some 
of the carpenters’ work. He had sug- 
gested that they should cover them 
with gilt paper, to answer for gilt 
apples, without telling them what they 
were for. 

After all her trips into town Eliza- 
beth Eliza had forgotten to bring any- 
thing for the tree. 

“It is odd I should have forgotten,” 
said Elizabeth Eliza. “I saw a great 
many gilt things for Christmas trees, 
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but I knew the little boys were making 
the gilt apples. There were plenty of 
candles in the shop, but I knew Solo- 
mon John was making the candles.” 

Elizabeth Eliza could rot go into 
town the next morning, for there was 
to be a grand Christmas dinner, and 
Mr. Peterkin could not be spared, and 
Solomon John was sure he and Aga- 
memnon would not know what to buy. 

Mr. Peterkin asked if the presents 
everybody had been preparing would 
not answer. But Elizabeth Eliza knew 
they would be too heavy. 

A gloom came over the room. There 
was only a flickering gleam from one 
of Solomon John’s candles. 

Agamemnon was summoned in. 
Mrs. Peterkin was entertaining uncles 
and aunts in the front parlor. Aga- 
memnon wished there was time to 
study up something about electric 
lights. Solomon John’s candle sput- 
tered and went out. 

At this moment there was a loud 
knocking at the front door. The little 
boys and the uncles and aunts and 
Mrs. Peterkin hastened to see what 
was the matter. They thought some- 
body’s house must be on fire. The 
door was opened, and there was a 
man, white with flakes, for it was be- 
ginning to snow, pulling a large box. 

Mrs. Peterkin supposed it contained 
some of Elizabeth Eliza’s purchases, so 
she ordered it to be pushed into the 
back parlor, and hastily called back 
her guests and the little boys into the 
other room. The little boys were sure 
they had seen Santa Claus himself. 

Mr. Peterkin lighted the gas. The 
box was addressed to Elizabeth Eliza. 
It was from the lady from Philadel- 
phia! She had gathered a hint from 
Elizabeth Eliza’s letters that there was 
to be a Christmas tree, and had filled 
this box with all that would be needed. 

There was every kind of gilt hang- 
ing thing, from gilt peapods to butter- 
flies on springs. There were shining 
flags and lanterns, and bird cages, and 
nests with birds sitting on them, bas- 
kets of fruit, gilt apples and bunches 
of grapes, and, at the bottom, a large 
box of candles and a box of Philadel- 
phia bonbons! 

Elizabeth Eliza and Solomon John 
could scarcely keep from screaming. 
The little boys knocked on the fold- 
ing doors to ask what was the matter. 

Hastily Mr. Peterkin and the rest 
took out the things and hung them on 
the tree, and put on the candles. 

When all was done, it looked so well 
that Mr. Peterkin exclaimed: 

“Let us light the candles now, and 
send to invite all the neighbors, and 
have the tree on Christmas Eve!” 

And so it was that the Peterkins had 
their Christmas tree the day before. 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION 





Il. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Freedom Develops by Degrees” 


(page 24) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Does a six months’ old baby show the beginnings of 
responsibility? What opportunities does he have to co- 
operate in being fed, being bathed, being dressed? How 
can a mother learn to be sensitive to her baby’s slightest 
tendency to help himself? 

2. In what ways may a preschool child show that his 
parents are expecting too much of him, pushing him too 
hard? Give examples of sit-down-strike type of behavior 
(passive resistance) in a young child. For example, a five- 
year-old boy whose father was in the diplomatic service 
had already lived in two countries and learned two lan- 
guages. When the family moved again and he was con- 
fronted with a third unknown tongue, he stopped talking 
entirely. 

Cite some instances of stubbornness, irritability, anger, 
crying, withdrawal, and emotional disturbance that clearly 
seemed to stem from the pressure of being pushed too hard. 


3. Present illustrations of preschool children who, when 
they had gained the necessary knowledge and skill, found 
great satisfaction and delight in solving difficult problems. 
A three-year-old, for example, simply beamed when he fi- 
nally figured out how to get his wagon through the garden 
gate. Undoubtedly your child has many times tried to fix 
a broken toy. What difference have you noticed in his re- 
sponse when (1) you have taken the toy away from him 
and fixed it yourself and (2) when you have given him a 
suggestion or a little help so that he could do it himself? 

4. Emerson once said that we appreciate persons who 
make us do what we ought to do. Are there different ways 
of getting preschool children to do what they ought to do? 
For instance: 
¢ Old-fashioned 
“Don’t ask why.” 
¢ Passé permissiveness. 
they please.” 
¢ Modern permissiveness. Understanding the child’s ability 
and giving him freedom of choice in certain areas of his 
life—in Dr. Harris’ words, “freedom to grow at his own 
pace in his own way.” 


authoritarianism. “Do this or else.” 


“Let the little angels do just as 


5. What are the indications that an adult is truly inter- 
ested in a child? Cite some of your own observations of 
a child’s play, his social life, the way he solves problems, 
the questions he asks, the things that hold his attention, 
the meaning of experiences to him. 
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6. What kind of experiences will help preschool chil- 
dren to develop responsibility? In assuring them such ex- 
periences, how can freedom and caution be combined? 

7. How may parents handle children’s failures and 
mistakes constructively? 

8. Discuss the problem of timing in helping children 
to solve their problems. If you step in too soon, how might 
the child feel? How might his self-confidence be affected? 
His idea of himself as a competent person? His feeling of 
having done something himself? If you wait too long 
before giving him any help, how might he feel? Discour- 
aged? Unable to solve difficult problems? Too dependent 
on adult help? Unhappy over his lack of success and 
accomplishment? 


Program Suggestions 


« Ask one member (or several members) to bring in a 
chart showing the “life space” of a certain preschool child, 
from birth to his present age. The chart should show the 
persons he comes in contact with and the places where he 
spends his time as he grows older. Scrutinize the chart or 
charts, discussing how his life-space experiences may have 
affected the child. Then bring this informal but informa- 
tive program to a close with a discussion of the kind of 
help parents can give a child as his world enlarges and 
more is demanded of him. 

¢ Plan a number of short skits showing ways in which a 
parent may prevent mistakes and failures or, when they 
occur, use them as opportunities for the child to learn 
not to fail that way again. Illustrate methods of (1) en- 
couraging the child to think what might happen if he did 
a certain thing, (2) role-playing the situation, (3) explain- 
ing the reason for a certain request, (4) giving him a 
choice of two appropriate alternatives, and (5) letting him 
work out a better way of meeting a similar situation. 
Instead of the “live” dramas, one of the films suggested 
under “References” may be used as a springboard for 
discussion. 
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tl. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by William G. Hollister, M.D. 


“Are We Rushing Children into the Social Whirl?” 
(page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. In her article Dr. Freda Kehm cites some evidence to 
support her belief that “children nowadays are socially 
accelerated.” Do your own observations bear out this 
belief? How would you answer the questions she raises 
about where the responsibility rests for giving children 
“too much, too soon”? What antidotes does she suggest for 
reversing this trend? What is your P.T.A. doing to help 
counteract premature social activities for youngsters? What 
more can be done? 


2. One of Dr. Kehm’s cogent points is that the left-out 
boy or girl feels rejected, unpopular, and alone. What 
damage do you think such feelings do to healthy person- 
ality development? How can parents and teachers keep 
some children from always being left out? For example, 


one school has a rule that if any child in the primary 
grades is having a birthday party on school premises, the 
whole class must be invited. List other ways of ensuring 
an equal chance for all. 


3. Dr. Anderson, a pioneer in the field of child welfare, 
thinks that the behavior of the children shown in the cover 
picture is not typical. What differences between boys and 
girls in the realm of social skills and social attachments 
have you observed? To what do you attribute the fact that 
sophistication is moving downward in the age scale? Check 
your impressions on this point with those of Dr. Anderson. 
Do you agree? Do you differ? If so, why? 

4. Dr. O'Connor says that he sees very little harm in 
allowing children to express socially their interest in the 
opposite sex. Do you think that the pertinent objection he 
voices is right? According to Dr. O'Connor, it is much more 
natural for a boy to show off to a girl by hanging from the 
limb of a tree than by dancing with her. Why is this so, as 
you see it? What principle of child growth does he caution 
us to remember, and how is it related to the development 
of anxiety? 

5. Dr. Osborne turns the spotlight on us, the adults, 
How would you answer each of his soul-searching ques- 
tions? Under what conditions does he suggest that “such 
pastimes as social dancing might take care of themselves’? 
Do you agree with this suggestion and, if so, what more can 
we do to give youngsters opportunities for real respon- 
sibilities at home and at school? 

6. Dr. Winsor believes that social dancing is unnatural, 
untrue to the nature of children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. Is this true of those age groups in your school? 
What activities does she believe best serve the ‘‘middle- 
aged” child’s skills, fantasies, and desire for independence? 
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How do you think the children in your community re- 
spond to activities of this kind? 


7. What is the attitude in your town toward sending 
children to dancing school? Does it represent a certain 
status for the children of socially ambitious parents? Does 
it have quite a different significance for most members of 
the community? Would many of the objections to grade- 
school social dancing be withdrawn if the youngsters 
learned folk dancing instead? Do you think your five 
authors would feel that folk dancing is more likely to 
satisfy the emotional and physical needs of school-agers? 

8. What are the main points on which our experts are 
in full agreement? On the basis of this agreement, what 
attitudes and actions on our part are needed if we would 
avoid pushing our children into the social whirl? 


Program Suggestions 


* Much of the worry expressed in the letters protesting the 
cover picture centered on the fear that such activities as 
children’s dancing together would encourage sexual de- 
linquency and early marriages and their often tragic after- 
math. Why not invite a mental health specialist to discuss 
the conditions that do lead to premature sex experiences 
and early marriages? Or you might ask a family life spe- 
cialist to discuss another aspect of this whole problem—the 
kind of information about human relations that should be 
made available to children in grade school. 

* This whole topic lends itself especially well to role-play- 
ing. Consider asking three or four members of the group 
to create and produce a series of brief dramas touched off 
by the cover picture. One, for example, could be a panto- 
mime (or soliloquy) depicting a little-girl wallflower as she 
struggles to hide her loneliness and feeling of rejection. 
Another could show us how two boys—forced against their 
will to attend dancing school—plot ahead of time to walk 
all over the girls’ dancing shoes or in some other way to 
make themselves so objectionable that they will be asked 
to leave the dance floor. After the dramatic presentations, 
the audience should discuss them in terms of the ideas 
brought out in the symposium-in-print. 

+ Whatever the program device used, ample time should 
be allowed for discussion among the members of how the 
community climate can be made more conducive to ap- 
propriately wholesome activities for both girls and boys. 
During the discussion this interesting point might be ex- 
plored: At the age level we are considering, children are 
wont to say, “But all the kids are dancing (or going to 
parties) ." What can be done in your neighborhood to get 
the parents of school-age children to set up standards 
governing the social activities of their youngsters? 
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Ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 

“The Fourth R—Right-and-Wrong”’ (page 14) 
Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Your author makes a strong plea for effective moral 
education in tune with our times. Are there indications in 
your community that moral standards are confused and 
lax? Have there been recent episodes involving teen-agers 
which suggest that today’s young people are not getting the 
kind of effective moral education that will help them meet 
and handle present-day situations competently? Is there 
evidence that adults, too, are not observing the moral 
standards that are generally advocated? Do you sometimes 
find it hard to be as sure about what is right and wrong 
as your parents and grandparents were in their day? Do 
you feel that moral education is fully as important as 
technical education in today’s world? 


2. Try to recall the various ways in which you learned 
the difference between right and wrong. Focus on one 
particularly vivid experience. Can you remember where 
you were? How old you were at the time? What it was 
that made an impression upon you? Who else was involved 
in this learning experience? How you were influenced by 
adults in charge? (Positively? Negatively? Not at all?) Does 
this underline the fact that moral values have to be 
learned? 

3. Since the fourth R must be taught—somehow, some- 
where, by somebody—where does moral education belong? 
What can families do, perhaps better than anyone else, to 
incorporate moral standards in their children? Can you 
think of specific instances in which your children have 
learned clearly to distinguish right from wrong in the 
home? What role does the school play in moral education? 
Are there some things that the schools—reaching all the 
children of a neighborhood, in groups of about the same 
age, under conditions where learning is expected and pro- 
vided for explicitly—have a particular responsibility to 
inculcate? What are some of the learnings that schools 
should be expected to encourage as part of their total 
program? What responsibilities do churches have, beyond 
the traditional tasks of preaching and interpreting the 
good life? Cite several creative approaches being under- 
taken by the churches in your community. 


Program Suggestions 


+ Take turns reading the article aloud, point by point, 
pausing to discuss each point as that section is read. Start 
these discussions not with the question of whether your 
group members agree with the author. Rather, ask a lead- 
ing question that will push the group into thinking about 
the meaning of the various points: “What is Dr. Duvall 
saying here?” “What does he mean by this section?” Then 
discuss the relevance, to your community and its problems, 
of each point and of the article as a whole. 

* Review Ralph W. Tyler's “Educational Objectives of 
American Democracy” in volume 2 of The Nation’s Chil- 
dren (prepared for the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth) and discuss especially 
the section on pages 79-80 where he says: 
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“Learning particularly appropriate for the school is that 
in which reexamination and interpretation of experience 
are very essential. Our basic ethical values are commonly 
involved in the daily experiences of youth. Questions of 
justice, fairness, goodness arise again and again on the 
playground, in the marketplace, and elsewhere. It is not 
likely, however, that sheer contact with these ideas will 
be enough to help the individual youth to develop values 
that are clearly understood and effectively utilized. The 
school can provide opportunity from time to time to recall 
these experiences, to examine them, and seek to interpret 
them, thus clarifying the meaning of values as well as 
helping youth to appreciate them more adequately.” 

Invite a member of your school’s administrative staff to 
discuss with your group what the school is doing along 
these lines. 
¢ Ask one of the English teachers in your high school to 
assign a theme entitled “When Right and Wrong Are Con- 
fused” a week or two before your group meets. Then invite 
six of the students whose themes were most thought- 
provoking to serve as a panel before your group, discussing 
the times in a teen-ager’s life when it is especially hard to 
know just what is right and what is wrong. Open the dis- 
cussion for whole-group participation in such a way that 
both the young people and the adults may feel free to 
express their concerns and voice their real questions, con- 
fident of understanding acceptance. 
¢ If yours is a small, informal group, use this session as 
an opportunity to share with one another feelings each 
of you has about the moral education that you received 
as a young person, with implications for what today’s 
youth might find helpful. 
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OPINIONS BY POST 


Views on “Previews” 
Dear Editor: 

Over the years I have had your fine magazine sent to 
the homes of my brothers and sisters who have children. 
Last summer a brother and his family from the West 
Coast visited me here in New Hampshire. Their two teen- 
agers chose to see a movie and with the local paper in 
hand asked, “Aunty Ann, could we check the movies in 
town against your June issue of the P.T.A. magazine?” 

Needless to say, your influence extends beyond the par- 
ents of the present; some of tomorrow's parents already 
rely on your judgment. ANN C, PETERS 
Professor of Education 
Keene Teachers College 
Keene, New Hampshire 


Dear Editor: 

After reading “Motion Picture Previews,” I have come 
to this conclusion: You consider me and many other four- 
teen-year-olds totally immature and too young to see cer- 
tain movies. I disagree with the movie editor thoroughly. 

I have seen The Apartment, The Crack in the Mirror, 
and Psycho, and I enjoyed them very much. Yet you said it 
was inadvisable for teens my age to attend these films. 

This is 1960, you know, and kids seem to be more grown 
up these days. I’m pretty sure your movie previews aren’t 
regarded too seriously by anyone except childless parents 
with no experience with teens. 

I'm pretty sure you won't publish this letter because 
I'm just a teen. ALAN ALoP 
Lincolnwood, Illinois 


Encomiums 


Dear Editor: 

The Tuolumne County Council of P.T.A.’s is working 
very hard to combat the flood of obscene and porno- 
graphic literature that is being brought into our county 
by magazine distributors and is found on every magazine 
stand. 

A large part of our work is being done through parent 
education, by helping parents to realize that strong moral 
values taught in the home constitute a first line of defense 
against the traffic in filth. 

In this task the Tuolumne County Council has found 
the National Parent-Teacher to be of invaluable assist- 
ance. The council has asked me to write you this letter of 
commendation and thanks. 

One of our members expressed the opinion that your 
editorial staff would be amazed, because “nobody ever 
writes letters to thank them for their editorial programs.” 
However, we hope that you will be able to take our thanks 
in stride, and keep up the good work! 

Mrs. Epirn L. SMITH 
Secretary, Tuolumne County Council 
Sonora, California 
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Dear Editor: 

I have been a P.T.A.’er for quite a few years now, 
having a son fourteen years of age and a daughter ten. 
I have subscribed to your magazine for many years, and I 
wouldn't be without it. 

After réviewing my September issue, particularly the 
article entitled “What Kind of Parent Are You?” by Maria 
W. Piers, I could not resist writing this letter. I thoroughly 
enjoyed the article. It was reassuring and gratifying to 
know that we parents are after all only human, capable of 
“trying and erring, loving and resenting.” 

The article hit home in more ways than one. I happen 
to be a mother who believes in “a place for everything and 
everything in its place.” Consequently I’m allergic to 
messy rooms and clothes draped everywhere. I know, after 
reading the article, that I will be less critical and more 
capable of coping with the situation. 

I have passed the article on to several of my friends; 
they enjoyed it as much as I did. 


Mrs. Ken STEWART 
Seattle, Washington 


Opinion from the Bench 
Dear Editor: 

Many times I have been prompted to write you about 
your fine parent-teacher magazine, but the October 1960 
issue has at last brought about the act of writing. It is a 
wonderful issue, and its articles contain some of the best 
sense I have yet seen in any magazine. Practically every 
article is written in down-to-earth fashion so that the 
information and the knowledge it contains can be readily 
digested and put to use. 

Today many of us are of the belief that the years have 
not changed young people or their opportunities. This, in 
my opinion, is just not so, We have to adjust our guidance, 
our thinking, and our solutions to the changing times, if 
we are to gain our true objective of raising good citizens 
rather than young criminals. Your magazine articles are 
geared to that thinking, I believe. 

Recently I read an article that prompted me to write a 
letter to our newspaper in answer to a youthful question 
that all of us, in official capacity as well as parental capac- 
ity, hear too often, “What is there for me to do?” I think 
the answer is that that young person must first get off the 
street and quit loafing and trying to find trouble. Let him 
go home and do what things he can to improve his own 
living conditions: rake the leaves, shovel the walk, wash 
the car, make repairs on the house and around it, wash 
the dishes, pick up his room, clean the attic or basement, 
or do any of the one hundred and one other things any- 
one can and should do when he has time on his hands. 
Our youth must have instilled in them the idea that the 
world does not owe them a living but that they owe much 
to the world. Your magazine gives us plenty of such ideas 
to pass along to them. Thanks. Merton B. Tice 
Municipal Court 
Mitchell, South Dakota 





PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
EvjA BUCKLIN 








FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


The Alamo—United Artists. Direction, John Wayne. Actor John 
Wayne turns director in this tremendous patriotic spectacle. 
rhe film glorifies the 185 Americans who held off 7,000 Mex- 
ican troops while Sam Houston won the battle that led to 
freedom for Texas. The galaxy of legendary heroes, headed by 
John Wayne as the beloved cracker-barrel philosopher, Davy 
Crockett, includes Laurence Harvey as the martinet commander 
of the fort and Richard Widmark as the rebellious, hard-drink- 
ing Jim Bowie. Photographed on the wide Todd-AO screen, the 
battle scenes have tremendous power. Leading players: John 
Wayne, Richard Widmark, Laurence Harvey, Linda Cristal. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Good patriotic Good 
spectacle 


Mature 


Heaven on Earth—J. B. Film Enterprises. Direction, Robert 
Spafford. A pleasant if somewhat amateurish picture that makes 
use of a gentle adolescent romance to show many favorite 
tourist spots in Rome, particularly in the Vatican, accompanied 
by detailed descriptions. Sculpture and painting, history and 
religion are all touched upon, occasionally with a brief, spec 
tacular enactment of an exciting episode. Leading players: 
Barbara Florian, Charles Fawcett 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Enjoyable Enjoyable Foreign accent may 
make commentary dif- 
ficult to understand 


Santa Claus—K. Gordon Murray Productions. A feature-length 
Mexican picture about Santa Claus is filled, like Santa’s own 
sack, with an assortment of brightly colored and childlike vi- 


Children of all nations help Santa Claus in his heavenly workshop. 
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gnettes: festival singing, fairy tales, science-fiction, and short 
morality plays. Santa’s home is on an out-of-space satellite, 
where children from all over the world make toys for their 
friends, singing happily. Woven into a very busy plot are a poor 
little rich boy, who only wants his parents to stay with him, and 
a little poor girl, who is tempted to steal a beautiful big doll 
but returns it. Small children will certainly be fascinated by 
this lively celebration of Christmas. Their parents may find the 
picture long but will enjoy the child actors, particularly the 
Mexican children. This picture won the award for the best 
family film at the San Francisco International Film Festival last 
year. Leading player: Joseph Elias Moreno as Santa Claus. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Gay Christmas program Possibly too Delightful 
juvenile 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Butterfield 8—MGM. Direction, Delbert Mann. Once again Eliza- 
beth Taylor plays the tormented girl, sex-ridden and gin-soaked, 
whose problems might have sounded familiar to Dr. Freud. 
After a long series of affairs, her salvation seems imminent 
when she falls deeply in love with Laurence Harvey, a hand 
some Yale graduate who has grown weary of his rich Social 
Register wife. He plans to stop drinking, get a divorce, and go 
back to law practice and hard work. A fracas over a stolen 
mink coat and his anguished discovery of Miss Taylor's well- 
earned reputation bring an end to the brief idyll. The atmos- 
phere of the John O’Hara novel is preserved, as is its sex- 
centered spirit. Leading players: Laurence Harvey, Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 





The Entertainer—Continental Distributing, Inc. Direction, Tony 
Richardson. Another “angry young man” play by John Osborne, 
a popular English playwright. The decadence that Mr. Osborne 
finds in England is reflected here in the deterioration of Archie 
Rice, a pitiable failure as a music-hall entertainer. Sir Laurence 
Olivier plays Archie with consummate skill, giving added depth 
to every heart-breaking grimace, gesture, and tortured word. 
Whatever character and decency he had when he married 
Phoebe (Brenda de Banzie), now a pathetic, hopeless old “bag,” 
has been burned out in his endiess, futile struggle for success. 
His daughter, an example of normal, concerned English youth, 
is played by Joan Plowright. Acting and direction are flawless. 
Leading players: Sir Laurence Olivier, Brenda de Banzie, Joan 
Plowright. 

Adults 15-18 
Brilliant performances; 
matter of taste 


12-15, 
No, unless with No 
discussion leader 


G.1. Blues—Paramount. Direction, Norman Taurog. Two honor 
students from a Westchester high school accompanied the pre- 
viewers to this screening of Elvis Presley's first picture since he 
completed his military service. They both felt that he had 
calmed down and was more personable and likable. The plot, 
they said, skirted the bounds of good taste, but its development 
was restrained, particularly in the romance between Mr. Presley 
and Juliet Prowse (whom they liked as an actress but not as 
a dancer). They recognized that the picture was meant to be 
a handsome showcase for Mr. Presley's singing, but although 
he sang very well, they wished the framework had not been 
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quite so obvious. Their ratings accorded with ours. Leading 
players: Elvis Presley, Juliet Prowse. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Too sophisticated Mature 
Girl of the Night—Warner Brothers. Direction, Joseph Cates. The 
trials and tribulations of a call girl who wants to go straight 
make for sober viewing, despite the sensational subject. Lloyd 
Nolan is a compassionate psychiatrist who tries to make the 
girl understand her actions, and John Kerr plays her procurer- 
lover, determined to keep her in the racket. Anne Francis is an 
attractive heroine who tries hard to give significance to her 
characterization. Leading players: Anne Francis, John Kerr, 
Lloyd Nolan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Not too sensational No No 
but superficial 


it Happened in Broad Deylight—Continental Distributing, Inc. 
Direction, Ladislao Vajda. This beautifully acted and skillfully 
directed mystery melodrama deals with a horrifying subject, 
the murder of small girls. However, delicate understatement, 
attractive characters, and remarkable fastidiousness in treat- 
ment drain off much that is purely sensational, leaving the 
terror—and the pity. The film becomes extraordinarily tense 
and builds to a terrifying climax, which is relieved by the 
gentle closing sequence. Leading players: Heinz Ruhmann, 
Roger Livesey, Maria Rosa Salgado. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Excellent mystery melodrama Tense 


Very tense 
The Jazzboat—-Columbia. Direction, Ken Hughes. A small-time 
gang of London hoodlums raids a warehouse, using the unfre- 
quented exit of a weird beatnik dive to conceal their actions. 
he time-honored, slapstick cops-and-robbers chase takes place 
on a river excursion “jazzboat,” packed with several jazz com- 
bos and their devotees. A second-rate film. Leading players: 
Anthony Newly, Anne Aubrey. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Corny and violent No 
The Magnificent Seven—United Artists. Direction, John Sturges. 
Director Sturges’ variation of the Japanese “seven samurai” 
picture brings together seven swaggering, larger-than-life gun- 
men to save a simple Mexican village from a bandit (Eli 
Wallach) who pillages when his followers are hungry. A friendly 
kinship grows up among the “samurai,” each a seasoned expert 
in his field. The men become very fond of the timid villagers 
—especially the children—whom they try to train in the art of 
killing. Yul Brynner, in sombrero and gun belt, is quite attractive 
as a western hero. The Japanese original of the film was 
harsher and more powerful. Leading players: Yul Brynner, Eli 
Wallach, Steve McQueen. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Delightful western play-acting 

Midnight Lace—Universal-International. Direction, David Miller. 
A British thriller, reminiscent of Gaslight, is laid in an elegant 
contemporary setting with handsome costumes and an impres- 
sive London background. Doris Day is an American heiress 
married to a loving but preoccupied Britisher, Rex Harrison. 
She is being terrified by threatening voices, phone calls, and 
seeming attempts upon her life. She is agonized further by the 
fact that her husband, her aunt (Myrna Loy), and a Scotland 
Yard inspector doubt her veracity and eventually her sanity. 
The denouement, although not a total surprise, is sufficiently 
thrilling to make this a very satisfactory melodrama. Leading 
players: Doris Day, Rex Harrison, Myrna Loy. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Polished thriller Same Same 


Never on Sunday—Lopert. Direction, Jules Dassin. Melina Mer- 
couri, the Mary Magdalene of the distinguished picture He 
Who Must Die, plays a woman of the same profession in a bril- 
liantly acted adult comedy set in a small Greek village. To an 
American deeply impressed with Greek history, the warmly 
beautiful Miss Mercouri is a mysterious symbol of the fate of 
Athens. Although the treatment of the theme is disarming, the 
subject matter will prove objectionable to many. Leading 
players: Melina Mercouri, Jules Dassin. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Secrets of the Purple Reef—20th Century-Fox. Direction, William 
Witney. Sweeping vistas of sea and sky around the island of 
Antigua lend pictorial beauty to what is otherwise a routine 
suspense story. Two brothers of a proud shipping family de- 
termine to solve the mystery surrounding the disappearance 
of a third brother. The trail of violence and bloodshed they 
uncover leads to a local profiteer and ends in a wild melee of 
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shooting and stabbing. Leading players: Jeff Richards, Robert 
Earl. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 
September Storm—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Byram Haskins. 
With the aid of polaroid glasses in a new process called Stereo- 
vision, the viewer is treated to a three-dimensional travelogue 
of the island of Majorca and adjacent waters. The accompany- 
ing mildly picaresque tale is about a handsome young Spanish 
caretaker and a young American blonde who coaxes him to 
take his employer’s yacht to sea. Two adventurers have per- 
suaded her that they can lead her to a sunken ship with a 
treasure chest of gold doubloons, and surprisingly they do. The 
underwater 3-D effects are fun, especially when swimming 
figures or shark spears seem to dart out over the audience. 
Leading players: Joanne Dru, Mark Stevens. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
if you like 3-D; otherwise routine melodrama 


Special effects 
are enjoyable 
Spartacus—Universal-International. Direction, Stanley Kubrick. 
The infamy of slavery and the heroic efforts of the slave 
Spartacus to free all slaves in Italy provide the main theme of 
this gigantic three-hour spectacle. Some of the action diffuses 
into various elaborate spectacle-type incidents, though the 
battle scenes are powerful and effective. Peter Ustinov is x 
crafty, wheedling coward, owner of the gladiatorial school from 
which Spartacus has escaped. Sir Laurence Olivier, although a 
trifle bland, gives distinction to the lines he speaks as Crassus, 
the patrician senator who seeks to rule Rome and comes in 
conflict with Charles Laughton as Gracchus, a wily politician. 
A grim-visaged Kirk Douglas enacts the role of Spartacus with 
intense seriousness. Violence, inherent in the story’s theme, 
pervades the spectacle. Leading players: Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Kirk Douglas, Charles Laughton, Jean Simmons, Peter Ustinov. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Uneven, powerful, somber Same Yes, although there 
is considerable violence 


Squad Car—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Ed Leftwich. This 
heavy-handed, second-rate melodrama, about crop dusters who 
smuggle counterfeit money across the Mexican border in small 
planes, generates little suspense. It might be hard for youngsters 
to tell when the operator of the air service is a “bad guy” and 
when he is a “good guy.” Leading players: Vici Raaf, Don 
Marlowe. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Dull Poor Poor 


Ten Who Dared—Buena Vista. Direction, William Beaudine. 
Magnificent shots of the Colorado River cutting deep through 
the Grand Canyon are memorable in this Walt Disney docu- 
mentary. The picture is based upon the journals of Major John 
Wesley Powell, the first man known to navigate the 1,000 un- 
known miles of the mysterious locked-in river. The constant 
bickering among the major’s followers, petty dissensions of 
petty men, unfortunately takes up so much footage that it 
sadly detracts from the heroic adventure itself. Leading players: 
Brian Keith, John Beal. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 
Weddings and Babies—Direction and production, Morris Engel. 
rhe creator of the enchanting film The Little Fugitive has made 
in this, his newest picture, a depressing candid-camera study of 
a weak-willed, spineless photographer and the woman who 
wants to marry him. Their life together is almost unendurably 
drab. Viveca Lindfors does imbue the character of the woman 
with a degree of her own vibrant personality and intelligence. 
But, far from surmounting the pathetic situation in which she 
finds herself, she finally admits its hopelessness. The pathos of 
the aged here is tinged with ruthlessness, as seen in the pho- 
tographer’s powerful old mother. Leading players: Viveca 
Lindtors, John Myhers, Chiarina Barile. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Probably too mature No 
The World of Susie Wong—Paramount. Direction, Richard Quine. 
A slick, sentimental play about an American artist and a Hong 
Kong prostitute. Charming Nancy Kwan has the freshness and 
mannerisms of an innocent, pert young girl. William Holden, 
of course, has the looks and personality of a thoroughly clean- 
cut, nice American. Although anything but conventional in 
plot, the romance tends toward the familiar boy-meets-girl 
formula of popular fiction. Far more dramatic are the mag- 
nificent Technicolor shots of Hong Kong. Leading players: 
William Holden, Nancy Kwan, Sylvia Syms, Michael Wilding. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 
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16MM FILMS 





From Weston Woods Studios, Weston, Connecticut 
Cops for Sale—Illustrator-author: Esphyr Slobodkina. An old 


European folk tale about a strange cap peddler who carried 
all his merchandise on top of his head—neat tiers of blue, gray, 
and brown caps. The story describes what happened when the 
peddler wandered out of his tiny village into the forest, decided 
to rest beneath a wide-spreading tree, and fell asleep. For 
kindergartners and primary-graders. 5 minutes. 


Magic Michael—Illustrator-author: Louis Slobodkin. Michael was 
an attractive small boy, but he had an annoying habit (an- 
noying to his big sister, his parents, and their friends) of con- 
stantly pretending to be any animal or thing that caught his 
fancy. One day a velocipede appeared on the scene, and Michael 
suddenly realized that to enjoy this toy he would have to stop 
pretending and be himself. Which was just what he had about 
decided to do anyway. Lilting rhymes, gay rhythms, and non- 
sensical images. For preschool and primary-grade children. 
6 minutes. 


Pancho—Berta and Elmer Hader’s picture book is so brimful of 
life and action that it provides wonderful material for a film. 
For example, the fast pace of the camera, as cowboy after cow 
boy tries unsuccessfully to lasso a wild bull, makes expert use 
of the action within the illustrations, creating a most exciting 
picture. Pancho, you recollect, was a little Mexican boy who 
watched the cowboys, wistfully wishing he might win the beau- 
tiful silver saddle offered as a reward. Not only kindergartners 
and primary-graders but older brothers and parents will enjoy 
this well-constructed little story. 6 minutes. 


WESTON WOODS STUDIOS FILMS 


The Weston Woods Studios, hidden away in the Connecticut 
hills, have some of the story-book charm of the children’s 
films produced there through a process called iconographic 
film making. The producer, Morton Schindel, selects from a 
wide assortment of children’s picture books those that have 
been most loved. From the illustrations he creates his films. 
The fact that the pictures truly seem to move attests not only 
to skilled camera work but to a delicate perception that senses 
and formulates the drama in visual terms and releases the ac- 
tion locked within each illustration. This kind of film cannot 
succeed unless there is an illusion of free-flowing movement— 
and there is. 

The sensitive storyteller, Owen Jordan, never talks down to 
the children. Arthur Kleiner devotes the same perceptive care 
to the musical accompaniment as he has done to the music for 
the classic collection of films at New York City’s Museum of 
Modern Art. 

To date Weston Woods Studios have made twenty films from 
children’s books, rounding out five years of production. The 
pictures have slowly but steadily made their way into schools, 
libraries, and television studios not only in this country but 
in Canada and many parts of Europe and Asia. 

The films may be rented from Weston Woods Studios, 
Weston, Connecticut. Preview prints are available free to pro 
spective purchasers or renters and to instructors in summe1 
courses for teachers and librarians 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 

Family 

The Chartroose Caboose —F air. 

Disosavrvs—Crude but entertaining. 

For the Love of Mike—F air 

Freckles —A Caechenevenie western but disappointing to Porter fans. 

bag wae Fe and young le, yes; adults, refreshing. 

he That Thought He Was « teccoor_Excellen featurette. 
Cat—Children, mature in part; ing people and excellent. 

Teele werid Arras, Uw sary fo tons rn Once fantail under the bed! 


oung people, fun; adults, delightful. 
Sgro Fore” Chen, far fair; a umes people, prosy evening — routine. 
y Disney romp 


Adults and Young People 


Battle in Outer Sgace—For science-fiction fans with a taste for the esthetic. 
The Bellboy— Children and gy | age people, mediocre; adults, Jerry Lewis fans. 
The Bells Are Sve liagiag—Chiléren, lair; young people and adults, good of its kind. 


Between Time Gternity—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of 
taste. 


The Big Chiet—Fair, 
The Boy Who Stole a Million— Entertaining. 
4 cane. Scandel—Children, no; young peopic, sophisticated; adults, light period 
com 
The The Captain's Table Table—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 
a the Top of the Steirs—Children and young people, no; adults, interesting. 
the Bank of Eaglaad— Entertaining. 
Desire in the Dust—Children and young le, no; adults, matter of taste. 
Dreams—cChildren and — people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
Eimer Gantry—Children and young X... no; adults, mature. 
+ and Sot Sexy Caen and young , mature; adults, matter of taste. 
the Arrow | aa 
+ nan panty tinea and young people, mature; adults, fair 
Head of a Tyrant—Children, mature; young people and adults, matter of taste. 
poe 4 @ City—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good crime melodrama. 
nity— Children and young people, no; adults, uneven. 
Nigh Time—Children and oe cha oung people, matter of taste; adults, mediocre. 
Aim the Sere Children and young people, no; adults, a fine picture. 


Stars—Good. 
ice Palace—Children and young people, poor; adults, stilted, pretentious, 
I'm All Right, Jack—Clever, amusing farce. 
lahorl the Wiad—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, excellent 
its type. 
he Last Days of Pompeii—Children and young people, emphasis on the violent and 
vengeful, poorly done; adults, matter of taste. 
Let's Make Love—Children, mature; young people, sophisticated; adults, matter of 
taste. 
Man in a Cocked Hat—Children and, young people, yes; adulw, amusing satire. 
Next to No Time—F air. 
The Night — Good ethics; indifferent drama. 
The Nights Bergio—Childrea, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of 
taste. 
Noose for a Guaman—Children and young people, poor; adults, western fans. 
Occoa’s 11—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, unpleasant. 
One Foot ia Hell— Mediocre. 
Oscar Wilde and The Trials of Oscor Wilde—Children, no; young people, for the 
older age group; adults, good. 
Please Tura Over—Chi Saee: and young people, no; adults, very well acted. 
Psycho—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, good Hitchcock fare. 
The Rat Race—Children and young people, th ma matter of taste. 
a Rest Is Silence—Children, mature; youn le and adults, good = its type 
Eye—cChildren and young people, ~4 adults, matter of tast 
as eee hildren, very mature; young people, mature; adults, fair. 
School for Scoundrels—Children and you ng people, fun; adults, enjoyable. 
Seven Ways from Suadowe—Routine Audie Murphy western. 
Song Without Ead—Children and young people, mature; adulis, fine musical film. 
Sons and Lovers—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
The Story of Ruth—Children, yess young people and adults, good. 
Strangers When We Meet—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, pretentious 
otnt superficial. 

Studs Lonigon—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 
Sunrise ot Campobello—A dedicated tribute to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Surprise —Children and young people, sophisticated; adults, amusing. 

13 Ghosts—A fairly well-produced ghost ae 
bo Steps—Children and young people, yes; adults, superior thriller. 
any Opera—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 
Under Tea Flegs— Uneven but interesting. 
Wolk Tali—Children and you ng people, poor; adults, mediocre. 
Why Must | Die?—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 
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DESIGN FOR GIVING 


Inelude 


THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER: 
The P.T.A. Magazine 


For Sue’s Mother 


For Tommy’s Dad 


For Teacher 


So that Sue may be happy and eager and strong. 


So that Tommy may grow up wise, courageous, 
and warm-hearted. 


So that her boys and girls may be better pre- 
pared for the stresses and challenges of the 
Space Age. 


For the Doctor and the Dentist 


So that they may help parents learn more about 
the needs of children. 


For Every RT.A. Member So that a great effort on behalf of children may 


Remember 


be more completely shared. 


The P.T.A. magazine has so much to give! It’s 
trustworthy, practical, low in price and attrac- 
tive, fun and easy to give. And it lasts the whole 
year long. 


Just send us your Christmas subscription list, and we'll announce your gifts 
with a beautiful Christmas card to each recipient. You will find a subscription 


blank on page 40 
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700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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